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READY TO GO TO WORK FOR YOU... 
Basic Reading Skills for High School Use 


by WILLIAM Ss. GRAY, Professor of Education, University 
of Chicago; author of the Basic Readers 


GWEN HORSMAN, Supervisor of High-School Reading, 
Detroit Public Schools 


MARION MONROE, co-author of the workbooks and 
teacher’s editions of the Basic Readers 


a refresher course in basic reading skills (both word-per- 
ception skills and interpretation skills) —to help every 
high-school student read at his maximum efficiency 


SCOTT, 
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Write for examination material 


FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


PASADENA 2. SAN FRANCISCO 5 NEW YORK 10 


SAVE TEACHERS! 
USE TOOLS! 


Base your whole 


HOME-READING PROGRAM 
THE JONES BOOK-A-DAY SERIES 


of 
objective completion tests 
Two thousand, two hundred and twenty dif- 
ferent tests are now ready, each with its own 
key, on uniform mimeographed sheets, fitting an 
ordinary letter File. All mimeographing is legible. 


For complete list and sample, send your 
address and a stamp to 


Box 41, Hill City, South Dakota 


To encourage wide range of material, we offer biography, 
iction, travel, drama. 
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New Booka 


-+.for your 
Literature Classes 


GATEWAY TO 
ADVENTURE 


ROADS TO 
ANYWHERE 
By the same author 
FOR GRADE FIVE 


You will like these attractive new additions to 
the Beacon Lights of Literature series. They have 
genuine child-appeal, from their eye-catching 
covers to their brilliantly colored illustrations and 
their enthralling selections of poetry and prose. 
Your pupils will like them even more than you do. 

And don’t forget the rest of the series—popular 
anthologies for all grades from Six through Twelve 
—Beacon Lights of Literature, by Chamberlain 
and Shattuck. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
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“At the Top of Their Class” 


PLAYS FROM RADIO 
A. H. Lass « Earle L. McGill » Donald Axelrod 


This top-flight collection of contemporary radio plays, specifically designed 
for high-school English classes, provides vigorous dramatic reading, suitable 
also for successful play production. Here is tried and tested drama which will 
heighten the student’s appreciation of the best in radio and will make him a 
more critical listener. Excellent discussion questions, casting and sound 
effects suggestions, a production manual, and radio glossary add to the use- 
fulness of the text. 


JOHNNY TREMAIN 


Esther Forbes 


To read Johnny Tremain is to live for a while the most exciting years of our 
country’s history and to have a deep and lasting understanding of the people 
of the Revolution. This distinguished novel, awarded the John Newbery 
Medal, is available in an educational edition illustrated by Lynd Ward. 


PRACTICE IN ENGLISH 
Elwood L. Prestwood 


This workbook will help to solve the problem of teaching the fundamentals 
of English in high school. Look for more practice exercises than in other 
workbooks; a teaching plan which demands real understanding of grammatical 
rules, not mere memorization; a complete program of diagnostic, review, and 
achievement tests. 
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An important publishing venture 


Rinehart Editions 


_ INEXPENSIVELY PRICED—50¢—65¢—7 5¢—depending on the length of 


the particular book—Rinehart Editions will now provide a wide selection of 
standard classics from the English, American, and Continental literatures 
in reprints of outstanding quality. Beautifully designed by Stefan Salter, 
the books are 43 X 73, well-printed on good paper, with clear, readable text, 
in varnished paper cover. 


EDITORS of Rinehart Editions will be eminent teachers of literature, who 
will prepare standard reading texts and introductory essays. Each introduc- 
tion will relate the work to its cultural and intellectual milieu and to its 
place in the author’s development. 


NOW AVAILABLE AT 50¢—THE SCARLET LETTER by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne—with an Introduction by Austin Warren, Professor of English 
at the University of Iowa. 272 pp. If you use or are planning to use The 
Scarlet Letter in a course in Freshman English, American Literature or Fic- 
tion, Introduction to Literature, Great Books, or Humanities, write for an 
examination copy. Please specify course and enrollment. 


FOURTEEN TITLES NOW IN PREPARATION, as well as twelve others 
definitely slated for inclusion in the series, are listed in a descriptive folder 
which will be sent on request. After you have consulted this list, we hope 
you will send us the names of any other books you would like to recommend 


for inclusion. 


Orders will be accepted for a minimum of ten copies or more. 
There will be no single-copy sale. 


RINEHART & COMPANY, Inc. 


232 Madison Avenue New York 16 
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But You’ll Get Better Results with Less Effort by Using 


You Can Hammer 
English 
Into Their Heads 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 


By Wolfe—Hamilton—Geyer 


Experience centered and stimulating in subject matter... 


Grades 7—12 and Teacher Aids 


personal in approach... flexible in organization... well 
balanced in the various fields of composition, grammar, 
and usage ...a delight to pupil and teacher alike. 


72 Fifth Avenue 


They Learn Because They Like It! 


NEWSON & COMPANY New York 11, N.Y. 


Stimulate 


individual student reading by 
equipping each student with 
the (1) illustrated, (2) topical, 
(3) annotated reading list 


BOOKS FOR YOU 


$0.35 each In quantity $0.27 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


211 West 68th Street Chicago 21 


BETTER READING 


By Gainsburg and Spector 
A book uniquely adapted to teach 
pupils how to read 


"| think it is the best natural method 
offered in teaching and learning in our 


United States. | will recommend it to 
all my students ond teachers.” 


Professor of Education, New York University 


For an approval copy, returnable without 
obligation, write to 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N.Y. 


w- 
Ma 
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New York 11 
Chicago 16 
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San Francisco 3 
Toronto 5 


ENGLISH FOR 
EVERY USE 


Tanner - Cheever 


new high-school series thor- 
oughly develops the ability to 
speak, write, read and listen effective- 
ly. It presents every phase of English so clearly, 
informally and interestingly that pupils find the 
study and use of good English a real pleasure. 
Eminently practical, the four books are free from 
fads and fanciful theories. Explanations are brief— 
easily understood. The great abundance of exer- 
cises and drill matter drives home fundamentals— 
gives complete understanding and good command 
of the language. 


The series teaches boys and girls to think—to 
evaluate what they read and hear. In every detail 
of its enjoyable text and striking illustrations it is 
fresh, lively, wp-to-the-minute—packed with pupil- 
appeal. There is a book for each of Grades 9 
through 12. 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


HUMOR OF AMERICA Edited by MAX J. HERZBERG 


and LEON MONES 


Built around the significant and ever appealing theme of humor, this collection of 
humorous stories, poems, plays, cartoons, and anecdotes presents a wide variety of 
moods, types, authors, and periods. $1.60 


THE MYSTERY AND 
THE DETECTIVE Edited by BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS 


This collection of “riddle” stories provides exceptionally effective drill in reading for 
understanding. The stories require on the part of the student close attention to clues. 


$1.52 
NEW NARRATIVES 
ENLARGED EDITION Edited by BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS 


This anthology has proved extremely valuable with pupils who have reading difficul- 
ties, due to the dramatic treatment and wide variety of themes dealt with, and the 
great simplicity of style. $1.52 


THICKER THAN WATER cates ty W. ROBERT WUNSCH 


and EDNA ALBERS 


Each of the stories in this collection deals with a problem in family living in which 
an adolescent is involved, and provides interesting and realistic materia] for class dis- 
cussion of everyday home life. $1.60 


SEPTEMBER TO JUNE Edited by ROBERT J. CADIGAN 


Based upon frequently occurring experiences of school and college life, these expertly 
masa narratives win the pupil’s interest by touching upon many of his ~ prob- 
ems. 1.60 


THE SPORTING GESTURE Edited ty THOMAS L. sTIx 


and FRANK A. SMERLING 
The stories in this collection are enacted against a background of sports, such as 
football, tennis, and yachting, and all effectively dramatize the spirit of fair play. 
Student’s edition. $1.40 


RECENT SHORT STORIES 
Edited by MARGARET PENDLETON 
and DAVID SCHERMERHORN WILKINS 


Here is a nicely balanced collection of distinguished short stories by such famous 
authors as Willa Cather, Lincoln Colcord, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Susan Glaspell, Laf- 
cadio Hearn, Katherine Mansfield, and Wilbur Daniel Steele. $1.56 


ALL IN A DAY’S WORK By ZILA ROBBINS 


and MARJORIE MEDARY 


Here is a collection of lively articles, selected for their readability and interest to 
teen-age students, centered on the vocational opportunities in many fields. $1.36 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, Inc. 
35 West 32nd Street New York I, New York 


Announcing 
A New Series of High School , 
Literature Anthologies | 
LIVING LITERATURE 
PLEASURE IN LITERATURE 
for grade 9 
(in preparation) 
PEOPLE IN LITERATURE I 
for grade 10 i 
(to be published March 15) 
b 
AMERICA THROUGH LITERATURE r 
(to be published April 15) br 
K 
THE WORLD IN LITERATURE 
(in preparation) ty 
he 
The Authors: LUELLA B. COOK, WALTER LOBAN, dr 
RUTH M. STAUFFER, GEORGE SALT, EGBERT NIEMAN, 
TREMAINE MacDOWELL, OSCAR J. CAMPBELL ve 
su 
Each book in this series has a definite objective in student growth Ci 
and each book has therefore a definite character. Each book is ar- wi 
ranged in units of significant experience, important and interesting wi 
to high school students. The needs and interests of maturing ae 
adolescents directed the choice of selections and units. ri 
In plan and conception, in purpose and organization, and in selec- \ 
tions, this series looks to the future. A ve 
tra 
HARCOURT, BRACE anv 
lives 
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The Novels of E. M. Forster 


PHYLLIS BENTLEY' 


E’pwarp MORGAN FORSTER was born in 
1879, a product of what Miss Rose 
Macaulay in her study, ‘““The Writings of 
E. M. Forster,” describes as the “liberal 
bourgeois culture” of the English profes- 
sional classes. He was educated at Ton- 
bridge School (a small public school in 
Kent, where he was a “‘dayboy’’) and at 
King’s College, Cambridge, where his 
triposes were classical and historical. He 
traveled in Greece; he resided in Italy; 
he spent the first World War in Alexan- 
dria; he has been in the Indian Educa- 
tion Service. As a fellow of King’s he 
lives in Cambridge. He takes no direct 
part in public affairs, though he supports 
such bodies as the National Council for 
Civil Liberties and the P.E.N. He has 
written only five shortish novels, four of 
which appeared between 1905 and 1910, 
the fifth, originally planned in 1912, in 
1924. His work is therefore small in 
bulk, and not only pre-war, but pre- 
two-wars, pre-Armistice, pre-slump, pre- 
everything which the present generation 
regards as modern, while lacking the 
traditional prestige of the Victorian era; 


t Author of Inheritance; Freedom, Farewell!; Sleep 
in Peace; and The Power and the Glory. Miss Bentley 
lives in Yorkshire. 


and he himself does not appear often 
before the public eye. Yet no name is 
more respected among the English 
literary intelligentsia today than Fors- 
ter’s, while popular appreciation of his 
work continually increases. His five fic- 
tions have had a really wide and really 
deep, though quiet and subtle, influence 
on contemporary progressive English 
thought, which cannot be understood 
without a knowledge of his contribution. 

The first of these, Where Angels Fear 
To Tread, published in 1905, is an aston- 
ishingly mature work for a young man of 
twenty-six. 

The situation between the Herritons, 
snobbish and arid gentlefolk in Sawston 
(Tonbridge), and their vulgar, pretty re- 
lation-in-law, Lilia, can best be indicated 
in Forster’s admirably witty and suc- 
cinct retrospect: 


It was now nearly ten years since Charles 
[Herriton] had fallen in love with Lilia Theobald 
because she was pretty, and during that time 
Mrs. Herriton had hardly known a moment’s 
rest. For six months she schemed to prevent the 
match, and when it had taken place she turned 
to another task—the supervision of her daugh- 
ter-in-law. Lilia must be pushed through life 
without bringing discredit on the family into 
which she had married. She was aided by 
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Charles, by her daughter Harriet, and, as soon 
as he was old enough, by the clever one of the 
family, Philip. The birth of Irma made things 
still more difficult. ... Charles died, and the 
struggle recommenced. Lilia tried to assert her- 
self, and said that she should go to take care of 
{her mother]. It required all Mrs. Herriton’s 
kindness to prevent her. A house was finally 
taken for her at Sawston, and there for three 
years she lived with Irma, continually subject 
to the refining influences of her late husband’s 
family. 


Lilia would like to marry again “un- 
suitably”; to get her out of the way, the 
Herritons pack her off to Italy for a 
year’s travel with a young Sawston 
gentlewoman, the mild, quiet, dull 
Caroline Abbott. In the small hill town 
of Monteriano, Lilia falls in love with a 
handsome young Italian, the son of a 
local dentist. Horrified, the Herritons 
dispatch Philip to the rescue; but he is 
too late, Lilia and Gino are already mar- 
ried. After a period of rapture followed 
by wretched loneliness and disillusion, 
Lilia dies in childbirth. The Herritons 
are forced by Caroline Abbott to make a 
reluctant attempt to adopt the child, and 
once again Philip finds himself in Mon- 
teriano. Caroline, on seeing Gino with 
the baby, is converted to the belief that, 
after all, the child should remain with the 
father who loves him; Philip would be 
content “to fail honourably” in his mis- 
sion; but the conventionally pious Har- 
riet, who had “bolted all the cardinal 
virtues and couldn’t digest them,” steals 
the child—and he is killed ‘in an accident 
as they drive down through the dark 
hills to the station. Philip has to tell this 
news to Gino, who tortures and perhaps 
would kill him if Caroline Abbott did not 
intervene. On their journey home Philip 
finds that he loves Caroline—too late, for 
she has a hopeless love for Gino. 

I have told the story of this novel in 
some detail in order to be able to point 
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out the characteristic qualities which, 
marking all Forster’s novels, are already 
revealed here in almost perfect bloom. 

The plot, for example, involves plenty 
of action—birth, love, death—but it 
is the inner drama, the feelings and 
thoughts from which these actions spring 
and which they cause, in which Forster 
is really interested. 

The love for Italy and the Italian land- 
scape, whether classical, medieval, or 
modern, lends warmth and color to the 
book. The landscapes are not so fully 
painted here as in later works, but the 
hills and towers, the woods and night 
skies of Monteriano, are like the small, 
exquisitely fresh clear backgrounds in 
some Italian fresco. 

The characters are handled with For- 
ster’s deft, light, sure touch; he holds a 
probe so sharp, so slender, that it is al- 
most invisible, with which he yet pierces 
their personalities to the core. One of the 
finely tempered metals of this probe is 
humor; Mrs. Herriton, Harriet, Philip— 
they are always entertaining; yet ob- 
serve the devastating portrait of Mrs. 
Herriton which emerges in the passage 
quoted and of Harriet which emerges in 
her discomforts overseas. 

The writing is already completely sure, 
with a (characteristic) quality of lucidi- 
ty. The story is carried on mainly in 
dialogue. And what dialogue! How indi- 
vidual, how right, the accents of each 
speaker, from the “vulgarities” of Lilia 
and Irma and the cheerful, joyous bru- 
talities of Gino and his friends to the 
stale pieties of Harriet, the icy comments 
of Mrs. Herriton. 

In the narrative passages Forster’s 
writing reminds me of the threads of a 
spider’s web—gleaming, silken, flexible, 
slender, arranged in a clear and charming 
pattern; apparently tenuous, yet strong 
enough to ensnare violent emotions and 
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to carry the weight of huge themes; for 
the theme of Where Angels Fear To Tread 
is highly important and significant, an 
essential proposition of the Forsterian 
ethic. This theme is the conflict between 
the true and the sham. The Herritons’ 
sham kindness, sham religion, sham no- 
tions of duty, are contrasted with the 
brutal yet warmly loving truth of Gino, 
the saving truth of Caroline. 

The Longest Journey (1907) is a fuller 
statement of the same theme: truth and 
life against lies and spiritual death. The 
lame and sensitive Rickie Elliot, son of a 
weakly barrister with a suave voice and 
a cynical intonation, loses his beautiful, 
simple, much-loved mother a week after 
the death of his detested father has set 
her free. We meet Rickie, first, living the 
good and beautiful life of the growing 
mind, at Cambridge. Later the unworld- 
ly Rickie wants to write classical allegori- 
cal stories, but unfortunately he falls in 
love with Agnes Pembroke, to him “a 
dark intelligent princess,” to his philo- 
sophic friend Ansell such a sham that she 
simply does not exist, to the reader a 
conventional, commonplace, cold-heart- 
ed woman who brings Rickie to spiritual 
ruin. To be able to marry Agnes, Rickie 
allows himself to become a schoolmaster 
at Sawston School, where Agnes’ brother 
Herbert is a housemaster. Herbert is dili- 
gent and conscientious, kind and unself- 
ish, truly charitable, and not without a 
tolerable brain of his own; but his whole 
life is “coloured by a contempt of the in- 
tellect”; and therefore to Rickie, to 
E. M. Forster, and he hopes to the read- 
er, Herbert is in the wrong and would be 
condemned by the Spirit of Humanity if 
it ever sat in judgment on him. In the 
hands of these people Rickie deterio- 
rates. As a lonely boy he longed for a 
brother; now it appears he has a brother 
—an illegitimate brother, a country lad, 


to Rickie a brutal uneducated lout. Un- 
der Agnes’ tuition Rickie repudiates 
Stephen—only to discover later, through 
Ansell, that Stephen is not his hated 
father’s but his beloved mother’s son and 
that his “loutish” crudities are really in 
close touch with that nature which 
Rickie sought so earnestly in his stories. 
The end of Rickie’s story is physical 
tragedy; but there is an entertaining after- 
piece of poetic justice, a scene between 
Stephen and Herbert about the royalties 
on Rickie’s now successful stories. 

These are the main threads of an in- 
tricate but ineluctable and somber net- 
work of plot, every fiber of which is 
rooted in human motive. Agnes’ soldier 
lover, Gerald Dawes; Rickie’s detestably 
malicious worldly aunt, the rich Mrs. 
Failing; his obscure cousins, the Silts; his 
Cambridge friends; Ansell’s draper fami- 
ly—all play their part in the delicate 
tracery of the complex pattern. But For- 
ster observes a true novelist’s economy in 
his characters, for all serve not only pat- 
tern and story but theme. 

A Room with a View (1908) is a charm- 
ing sunny novel, bright with the lovely 
tints of Italy in spring, Surrey in sum- 
mer, and a happy marriage-bell ending. 
Truth and humbug are again in conflict, 
this time for the possession of the soul of 
sweet, pretty, perplexed Lucy Honey- 
church. 

Lucy is in Florence with her atrocious 
old-maid cousin Charlotte Bartlett. Flor- 
ence as described by Mr. Forster is al- 
most as beautiful as the sight of Florence 
itself. Miss Bartlett is furious with the 
Pension Bertolini because Charlotte and 
Lucy have been allotted north rooms, 
rooms looking over a back courtyard, 
rooms totally without a view. There is a 
delicious tart humor in the scene of 
Charlotte’s grumbling at the dinner 
table, which opens the book; here again 
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Mr. Forster shows how admirably he 
can catch the individual accent of the 
speaker. An old man at the table ex- 
claims: “I have a view, I have a view. 
... This is my son, his name’s George. 
He has a view too.” (“Ah,” said Miss 
Bartlett, assuming a dazed expression, 
for she has perceived at once that the old 
man is not a gentleman.) Old Mr. Emer- 
son and George offer to change rooms 
with Charlotte and Lucy. Miss Bartlett 
from motives of “propriety” sternly 
refuses; Lucy cannot help feeling that 
acceptance might be less delicate but 
more beautiful. But circumstances com- 
pel Miss Bartlett’s surrender and throw 
George and Lucy together; George loves 
Lucy and in a heavenly Tuscan land- 
scape of violets and mountains unex- 
pectedly kisses her. Alas, Miss Bartlett 
has seen the ‘incident, and early next 
morning hurries Lucy away to Rome. 
Back in England, Lucy becomes engaged 
to one of the fake, humbug characters 
whom Mr. Forster detests so much, 
Cecil Vyse, a man of self-conscious cul- 
ture, rich, well connected, with beautiful 
manners and gold pince-nez, a man 
whom Lucy always thinks of as in a room 
—a drawing-room—a room, certainly, 
without a view. George crosses her path 
again; will Lucy choose the false love or 
the true? 

For a time, though she rejects Cecil, 
Lucy cannot face the truth; she sings 
with bitter vehemence a song that Cecil 
has given her: 


Look not thou on beauty’s charming, 
Sit thou still when kings are arming, 
Taste not when the wine-cup glistens, 
Speak not when the people listens, 
Stop thine ear against the singer, 
From the red gold keep thy finger; 
Vacant heart and hand and eve 

Easy live and quiet die. 
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As her nice brother Freddy says: “The 
tune’s right enough but the words are 
rotten. Why throw up the sponge?”’ 

This throwing-up of the sponge, this 
negation of life, this acceptance of an 
incomplete participation, a neglected 
mind, an atrophied heart, is anathema to 
Mr. Forster; it is false, a sham, a hum- 
bug, a muddle. “We fight for more than 
Love or Pleasure,” says old Mr. Emerson 
to Lucy; ‘‘there is Truth.” 

I approach Howards End (1910) with 
a diffidence which springs from gratitude 
and awe, for upon its philosophy in early 
life I moulded, and have not since 
changed, my own. “Only connect...” 
is the motto on the title-page. Connect 
the prose and the passion of life, connect 
cause and effect; connect your own ac- 
tions with their parallels in other people’s 
lives; perceive the interaction, the con- 
nection, between the different modes of 
life of differing groups of people; live in 
fragments no longer, connect without 
bitterness till all men are brothers; con- 
nect, connect! 

An enthralling story of personal rela- 
tions illustrates this theme. We are intro- 
duced to two family groups, the Schlegels 
and the Wilcoxes. The young Schlegels 
—Margaret, Helen, and Tibby—are chil- 
dren of an English mother and a dreamy 
idealistic German father who left his 
country, in dislike of the fruits of victory, 
when Germany in 1870 trampled France 
and became an empire. The Schlegels are 
intellectuals, readers, music-lovers. They 
believe in the power of the mind; they 
believe that personal relations are the 
real life, the life which alone holds out 
the mirror to infinity. Public life, in the 
Schlegels’ view, should ‘‘mirror whatever 
is good in the life within.” Temperance, 
tolerance, and sexual equality were in- 


telligible objects of public interest to 


them, but they were likely to dismiss im- 
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perial preoccupations “with a puzzled 
sigh.” It is their creed “to be humble 
and kind, to go straight ahead, to love 
people rather than pity them, to remem- 
ber the submerged.” Or, rather, this is 
Margaret’s creed; for Theobald (Tibby) 
slips into the selfishness of leisure with- 
out sympathy, and the eager Helen flies 
off into extremes of hostility against the 
type of mind represented by the Wil- 
coxes—hard, practical, vulgar, but stren- 
uous and energetic men of commerce. 

The families become strangely linked: 
by an abortive love affair between Helen 
and young Paul Wilcox which ends im- 
mediately in anger and disgust; by a 
gradual friendship between the simple, 
noble country-woman, Mrs. Wilcox, and 
Margaret, to whom when Mrs. Wilcox 
dies she leaves her ancestors’ simple, 
good, country house, “Howards End”; 
by the young clerk, Leonard Bast, ear- 
nestly seeking secondhand culture, ruined 
by a chance word of Mr. Wilcox, and 
Leonard’s vulgar drunkard wife, Jacky, 
who, it presently transpires, has once 
been Mr. Wilcox’ mistress; by Mar- 
garet’s saving love for Mr. Wilcox. The 
plot pattern of which these threads are 
the fibers is so complex, so richly, closely 
woven, that it cannot be described in de- 
tail here; it involves the destruction of 
Mrs. Wilcox’ bequest note by her family, 
an illegitimate child, a betrayal of con- 
fidence, manslaughter, prison, disgrace, 
estrangement. Its significance is all made 
clear when Margaret attacks her hus- 
band, Henry Wilcox, thus: 


You shall see the connection if it kills you, 
Henry! You have had a mistress—I forgave you. 
My sister has a lover—you drive her from the 
house. Do you see the connection? Stupid, hyp- 
ocritical, cruel—oh, contemptible!—a man who 
insults his wife when she’s alive and cants with 
her memory when she’s dead. A man who ruins 
a woman for his pleasure, and casts her off to 
ruin other men. And gives bad financial advice, 
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and then says he is not responsible. These men 
are you. You can’t recognise them, because you 
cannot connect. 


That this, the “big scene,” the emotional 
climax, of the novel, turns on an idea, an 
intellectual conception, is essentially 
Forsterian. 

Eventually Margaret Schlegel—the 
most attractive of E. M. Forster’s hero- 
ines, not beautiful, not brilliant, disdain- 
ing the banners and trumpets of the 
heroic outfit, but capable of a continual 
and sincere response to all that she en- 
counters—is able to pick up the pieces 
and make a sane and happy, an increas- 
ingly civilized, life for all concerned. 

E. M. Forster’s latest, but we all hope 
not last, novel, A Passage to India (1924) 
is well known in the United States. As a 
social-political document it is justly cele- 
brated; its brilliant and terrible picture 
of the English in India administered a 
severe and salutary shock to the ordinary 
English reader and undoubtedly helped 
to increase the body of opinion in Eng- 
land favorable to the acceleration of our 
withdrawal. Some knowledgeable readers 
complain that the book gives a picture of 
Anglo-Indian relations of much earlier 
date than that of its publication, and not 
enough notice was possibly taken by 
readers in all countries of Forster’s clear 
presentation of those Moslem and Hindu 
differences which have made a United 
India as yet impossible. But these are 
political considerations; it is our business 
here to view the book as a work of art. In 
this capacity, too, it is a very fine 
achievement. 

Its Indian landscapes are so power- 
fully drawn that the reader pants be- 
neath their sullen heat. Its story of the 
accusation of assault brought by an Eng- 
lish girl against a young Mohammedan 
doctor—false, though made in good 
faith—is enthralling, with a quite terrific 
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court scene for climax; its many incidents 
present a wide range of Indian life. We 
see Hindu festival, Mohammedan dinner 
party, the purdah carriage on a local 
train, amateur theatricals at the English 
club. The character drawing is uneven; 
or, rather, it offers us a mixture of what 
E. M. Forster himself (in his lectures on 
Aspects of the Novel) calls “flat” charac- 
ters and “round.” Flat characters, says 
Forster, are constructed about a single 
idea or quality. All the English charac- 
ters in A Passage to India save Mrs. 
Moore and Adela Quested—even Field- 
ing, the college principal, Aziz’ friend— 
seem ‘‘flat” in this sense to me. But the 
Moslems, Aziz and his friends; and the 
Hindus, the mystical Brahman, Profes- 
sor Godbole, the frightened Dr. Panna 
Lal, the magistrate, Das—all these are 
drawn in the round. The portrait of 
young Dr. Aziz is possibly Forster’s fin- 
est achievement in characterization. 
With his eager, hopeful, friendliness 
which can be turned to sulks by a word, 
even by a mere wrong intonation; with 
his ability as a surgeon and his dislike of 
hygienic routine; with his pride and his 
shame, his good looks, his youthful 
laughter, his somber sense of the tragedy 
of Islam, his deep love of poetry, his silly 
vulgarity when he is socially not at ease 
—with these, Aziz becomes a real person 
to us, lovable and maddening, fine and 
base, perfectly consistent but astonish- 
ingly various, as human beings are in the 
real world. 

And what of the theme of this fine 
novel? Its theme is that conqueror and 
conquered cannot be friends; the rela- 
tionship is wrong from the start, whether 
between individuals or nations, and must 
be destroyed before any good relation- 
ship can be attempted. Even Mrs. 
Moore, the elderly English lady who be- 
lieves that God has put us on earth to 
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love our neighbors and to show it and 
acts on this belief, cannot safely be 
friends with Aziz in India, for her friend- 
ship brings disaster on him; even Field- 
ing and Aziz, who genuinely love each 
other, agree to part. Mohammedans 
and Hindus, too, as Forster does not for- 
bear to indicate, once stood in the con- 
queror-conquered relationship and have 
not destroyed it yet, though there 
are moments when they share the vision 
of a united Indian nation. 

To sum up: Mr. Forster’s technique 
as a novelist is highly skilled. His narra- 
tive seems to move with effortless ease, 
he never bores with an excess, whether 
of summary, description, or scene. 

His style is essentially modern, that is 
to say, exactly expressive of the thing to 
be described; clear, concise, felicitous in 
choice of word, with no unnecessary frill 
of epithet to conceal the subject’s line. 
The short sentence, the active verb, 
dominate his page. His dialogue is always 
highly characteristic of the speaker, live- 
ly, entertaining, and an admirable ve- 
hicle for the progress of the plot. 

His landscapes are breath-takingly 
beautiful, tenderly domestic, sullen, or 
squalid, as occasion requires, but always 
vivid. They never bore, and they are 
difficult to quote, for the same reason, 
namely, that they are interwoven with 
the action. 

Of his wit, the extract quoted from 
Where Angels Fear To Tread has perhaps 
given some indication. It is ironic, prob- 
ing, yet so quiet, so playful, so urbane, 
that a mere phrase, a mere word, suffices. 
Of a weak character, for example: 


The headmaster agreed, as he often did, 
and... [The Longest Journey}. 


Of an insurance advertisement: 


A giant, in the classical style, but draped 
sufficiently [Howards End]. 
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Of a man about to propose: 


She felt certain he was not the same as usual; 
for one thing, he took offence at everything she 
said [Howards End]. 


One could make a whole anthology of 
his brief wise sayings, which, like the 
sudden beam of a small but extremely 
powerful electric torch, shed a white 
light on some fact of life: 


For a wonderful physical tie binds the par- 
ents to the children; and—by some sad, strange 
irony—it does not bind us children to our par- 
ents. If it did, if we could answer their love not 
with gratitude but with equal love, life would 
lose much of its pathos and much of its squalor, 
and we might be wonderfully happy [Where 
Angels Fear To Tread]. 

Though proportion is the final secret, to 
espouse it at the outset is to ensure sterility 
[Howards End]. 

Life never gives us what we want at the 
moment that we consider appropriate. Adven- 
tures do occur, but not punctually [A Passage 
to India]. 


Forster’s characters are remarkably 
alive and clear, especially the women. 
His good old ladies (Mrs. Wilcox, Mrs. 
Moore) are perhaps a trifle mystical in 
their goodness, but one only wishes one 
met such women more often; his bad old 
ladies (Mrs. Failing, Mrs. Herriton) and 
his silly old ladies (Aunt Juley, the 
Misses Alan) one knows only too well. 
He can draw the young sophisticated 
girl (Margaret Schlegel) and the young 
unsophisticated (Lucy Honeychurch) 
and the embittered spinster (Charlotte 
Bartlett) with equal penetration; he 
never lays aword wrong in the speech and 
behavior of vulgar women such as Lilia 
Herriton and Miss Lavish, the novelist, 
and Jacky Bast. His young men, with the 
brilliant exception of Aziz, are not quite 
so successful, perhaps because the neces- 


sary detachment was not available when 
the early novels were written; but his 
middle-aged, conventional men (Herbert 
Pembroke, Mr. Wilcox) are brutally real ; 
and old Mr. Emerson with his large, 
childlike eyes has the disconcerting quali- 
ty of the real saint. Indeed, Mr. Forster 
renders the age of his characters with 
special skill; without one direct word on 
the subject, we know their age before 
they have been with us for a paragraph. 

These characters move in enthralling 
series of actions—and actions of a par- 
ticular significance and kind. 

Daily life, says Mr. Forster in As- 
pects of the Novel, is “composed of two 
lives—the life in time and the life by 
values. ... And what the story does is 
to narrate the life in time. And what the 
entire novel does—if it is a good novel— 
is to include the life by value as well.” 

In a clear golden light—a light never 
made turbid by passion, never faltering 
or flickering for lack of illuminant-gen- 
erating power in Mr. Forster’s mind— 
Mr. Forster presents the life by values of 
his groups of twentieth-century charac- 
ters. It is these values, and their assess- 
ment, for which he really cares. His 
characters’ problems are problems of the 
mind and heart, problems of conduct, 
problems of values, true and false; the 
solution of these problems is to be ob- 
tained, believes Mr. Forster, by applying 
the mind, the intellect, to their investiga- 
tion. Truth is the product of intelligence, 
the product of individual intelligence; 
individual human beings are important, 
their personal relations are important; 
these relations must be harmonized by 
understanding, by affection, by ‘“con- 
necting,’ and above all, by tolerance. 
“Tolerance,” said Mr. Forster at the 
1944 P.E.N.Conference: “Tolerance, it is 
my creed.” On behalf of all humanity he 
would say, as Mr. Das, the Hindu 
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magistrate, expresses it: “Excuse my 
mistakes, realise my limitations. Life is 
not easy as we know it on the earth.” 

This humanist creed, brilliantly ex- 
pounded from great resources of wit, of 
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descriptive power, of fascinating story, 
of subtle and wide-ranging characteriza- 
tion, is E. M. Forster’s contribution to 
modern English literature, modern 
thought, modern life. 


Contributions of Research to the 
Teaching of English’ 


ROBERT C. POOLEY’ 


Tx assignment of presenting the con- 
tributions of research to the teaching of 
English in elementary and secondary 
schools in a period of twenty minutes is a 
task before which even Californians 
might quail. To say something reason- 
ably significant and to stay within the 
bounds of time given me, I have selected 
from among all the possibilities only 
three types of research, but three types 
which seem to me to have been particu- 
larly fruitful in influencing the teaching 
of English. The three types are (1) re- 
search toward a qualitative measure of 
composition ability, (2) research toward 
quantitative and qualitative standards 
in English usage, and (3) research to de- 
termine current status in English instruc- 
tion. I shall be able to touch only the 
high spots in each of these. 


COMPOSITION 


In point of time one of the earlier forms 
of research in English instruction was the 
effort to make somewhat objective the 
evaluation of composition. The decade 
from 1911 to 1921 witnessed considerable 
interest in the creation and validation of 

* Read at the NCTE convention, San Francisco, 
November, 1947. 

* Past president of the Council; chairman, De- 
partment of Integrated Liberal Studies, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin: © 


scales to measure objectively the art of 
composition. Chief among the studies are 
those of E. L. Thorndike (1911), M. B. 
Hillegas (1912), F. W. Ballou (rors), 
M. F. Willing (1918), E. E. Lewis (1921), 
and M. J. Van Wagenen (1921). These 
scales were developed during the period 
of interest in educational measurement 
which was inspired largely by the leader- 
ship of Dr. Thorndike. In the ten years 
following 1921, efforts were made in 
many quarters to use composition scales 
in the grading of individual student pa- 
pers and for comparison of achievement 
from school to school. Following 1921 
there were no important additions to the 
research, with the single exception of 
S. A. Leonard’s Scale of Purely Composi- 
tion Quality, which appeared in 1926. In 
the 1930’s interest waned in the use of 
scales for the evaluation of written com- 
position, so that today only occasional 
and infrequent use is made of such scales. 
The reason for the fading of interest is 
not hard to find: the scales, while valu- 
able as instruments, were difficult and 
time-consuming to use. The ordinary 
classroom teacher, already overloaded 
with out-of-school tasks, could not give 
the time to read, evaluate, and match the 
composition of each child against the 
rated compositions of the scale. 
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It would seem, at first glance, that the 
research of the composition scale-makers 
was largely futile and that its results on 
the teaching of composition were negli- 
gible. Such, I believe, is a false conclu- 
sion. Actually, the research, while it 
failed to lead to the general use of scales 
in grading composition, did establish cer- 
tain principles which have profoundly 
influenced the teaching of composition 
since 1930. These are, in brief, as follows: 

1. That composition, while subjective 
in character, can be evaluated by group 
judgment into ranks or levels reasonably 
objective, to serve in the training of 
teachers and in the checking of the work 
of pupils at particular grade levels. To- 
day a number of school systems is- 
sue guides to composition, containing 
samples of themes evaluated by commit- 
tees as a guide to the grading of students’ 
papers. Fairly recent publications in the 


states of Kansas, Michigan, and Wiscon- . 


sin, to name only three, set standards of 
composition for the guidance of teachers 
preparing students for college entrance 
by exhibits of graded themes discussed 
and evaluated by representative com- 
mittees. 

2. That unguided individual judgment 
in theme evaluation is liable to wide vari- 
ation, calling, therefore, for frequent in- 
struction and practice. Large numbers of 
college staffs, some high-school staffs, 
and a few elementary-school staffs meet 
at regular intervals to grade and discuss 
a set of compositions duplicated in ad- 
vance. Only a person who has been 
through such an experience several times 
can appreciate its value to teachers and 
pupils alike. 

3. That the evaluation of composition 
is much more than the correction of 
errors. In fact, to me the principal value 
of the research in composition scales was 
to direct attention to the content values 


of writing. This aspect was picked out 
and developed by S. A. Leonard, whose 
scale was devised to measure the quality 
of levels of composition separated en- 
tirely from errors of form and mechanics. 

Subsequent to the making of composi- 
tion scales came the making of so-called 
“English tests,” which are supposed to 
measure the use of English directly. 
These tests are so numerous and are so 
generally well known that I shall name 
no particular test here. You recall that 
they contain exercises in word usage, 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, capitali- 
zation, sentence-structure, word order, 
quality of diction, and the proofreading 
of letters and compositions. The assump- 
tion underlying such tests is that these 
skills constitute so close an approxima- 
tion to the skills of composition that the 
giving and scoring of such tests may be 
employed as a measure of the use of Eng- 
lish, or, in other words, composition. This 
assumption is, in my opinion, unsound. 
In 1928 I published the report of a re- 
search study revealing that the correla- 
tion between the student’s score on a 
carefully devised English test and the 
grades which he earned in written com- 
position graded by a committee of ex- 
perienced teachers was only .48, so low as 
to be of no predictive value. Subsequent 
work with thousands of college freshmen 
at the University of Wisconsin has only 
reinforced this opinion, that, whatever 
the English tests may measure, it is not 
ability to use English and that such 
tests are of no value either to predict a 
student’s work in written composition or _ 
to place him in an ability group. Experi- 
enced teachers of English at any level 
know that the only way to teach the suc- 
cessful use of English is to give constant 
and guided practice in speaking and writ- 
ing. Such evidence as may be gathered 
shows that the judgment of the experi- 
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enced teacher is at present a more valid 
measure of composition skill than are any 
of the present English tests. 

Experiments initiated by the Armed 
Forces Institute and now being carried 
on at various centers of educational re- 
search point to the possibility of a new 
kind of objective test which will come 
closer than the present tests to measuring 
a pupil’s skill in writing. Such instru- 
ments, if they can be made, will be use- 
ful; but they should be received with 
doubt and used with caution until they 
establish beyond doubt that they can 
measure and predict actual skill in writ- 
ten composition. 


USAGE 


Research in English usage is the sec- 
ond of the three subjects selected for this 
paper. Studies in English usage may be 
roughly divided into two categories: re- 
search to determine quantitatively the 
number and kinds of violations of cor- 
rectness in pupils’ speaking and writing, 
and research to determine qualitatively 
standards of correctness in speaking and 
writing. There is naturally some overlap- 
ping of approach to the problems in both 
types of research. Among the quantita- 
tive studies, two stand out above the 
others for their scope of investigation and 
their influence upon the making of text- 
books and courses of study. These two 
are How Much English Grammar? by 
M. J. Stormzand and M. V. O’Shea 
(1925), and Rebuilding the English Usage 
Curriculum To Insure Greater Mastery of 
Essentials, by L. J. O’Rourke (1934). 
Each of these studies is based upon very 
Jarge error counts secured by observa- 
tions and records kept by classroom 
teachers and the analysis of the written 
papers of pupils. Their purpose was to 
determine the kinds of errors in English 
made by school children in their writing 
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and speaking and the relative frequency 
of those errors. In the published results 
these studies were able to make known 
quantitatively what errors children 
made, at what grade levels they tended 
to make them, and how long the errors 
persisted. From such data the authors of 
textbooks on English and committees 
forming curriculums could select with 
assurance the items of usage to be taught 
at each level and could provide sufficient 
repetition of instruction for persistent 
difficulties. Practically all the textbooks 
and curriculums of today have been in- 
fluenced directly or indirectly by these 
researches and others like them. 


Valuable as the quantitative re- 
searches were and still are, they had one 
serious defect. This defect lay in the 
criteria of what was correct and what 
was incorrect. The consideration of 
what was an error in English was deter- 
mined pretty largely by traditional 
standards found in textbooks and hand- 
books of English written and published 
prior to 1930. These studies therefore re- 
flected a point of view toward usage 
which was already in 1930 seriously 
questioned by linguistic scholars who 
were conducting researches to ascertain 
qualitative standards of English usage. 

Pioneers in the qualitative study of 
usage in so far as it was concerned with 
the teaching of English were J. Lesslie 
Hall, C. C. Fries, and Sterling Andrus 
Leonard. Further contributions were 
made by Albert Marckwardt and Fred 
Walcott, by Arthur Kennedy, and by 
Robert C. Pooley. The point of view 
taken by these investigators is summed 
up by one of them as follows: 


The correct usage of contemporary English 
cannot be determined by appeals to logic, 
etymology, or the tradition of former days. It 
cannot be determined by rules of “right” and 
“‘wrong.” It must be determined by the needs 
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of communication in every situation in which 
language is used. Since correctness is a relative 
matter, derived from the needs of communica- 
tion, the teaching of correct English requires 
the development of sensitivity to the factors 
influencing communication: meaning, inten- 
tion, and tone. Attention to these factors de- 
veloped the art of appropriateness in language, 
which is the foundation of good usage. 

The teaching of correctness ... must shift 
in emphasis from the laying down of negative 
rules to the development of positive insights.3 


The influence of these qualitative 
studies of English usage on the teaching 
of English has been very great. Repu- 
table handbooks of English usage of to- 
day have largely abandoned the “right- 
wrong” assertions regarding usage in 
favor of objective evaluations of current 
practice. Authors of elementary-school 
textbooks on English today omit large 
numbers of the usage items taught in 
1920 and use the terms “preferred’’ or 
“desirable’’ in describing usage forms 


rather than “right” and “wrong.” The< 


high-school textbooks nearly all acknowl- 
edge the principle of change in language 
and bow to the authority of current us- 
age over logic, analogy, and even gram- 
mar. These textbook titles from a recent 
issue of the English Journal indicate the 
changed emphasis in high-school texts: 
Live English: “it stresses present-day 
English usage’; A Grammar of Living 
English: “constantly interweaves the 
work with the living language’’; A meri- 
can English: “the language universally 
read, spoken, and written throughout 
these United States.’’ College textbooks, 
on the whole, have been more conserva- 
tive; but one of the most widely used 
books, Writer’s Guide and Index to Eng- 
lish by Porter G. Perrin, is written from 
end to end on sound linguistic prin- 
ciples. Published courses of study show 


3 Robert C. Pooley, Teaching English Usage (New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1946). 


in the modification of usage items the in- 
fluence of these studies, to the extent 
that some now print lists of usage items 
which are to be dropped from instruc- 
tion. 

The National Council of Teachers of 
English can take pride in the qualitative 
research in English usage because the 
leaders of the work have all been mem- 
bers of the Council and the principal 
publications have been brought out as 
Council monographs and books. 


INSTRUCTION 


The third type of research to hold our 
attention briefly is that undertaken to 
determine the current status of English 
instruction. The principal work in this 
field has been done by a Council member 
and former president, Dr. Dora V. 
Smith. She has contributed three impor- 
tant studies which have been widely read 
and quoted and have had considerable 
influence in the making of English cur- 
riculums. The first of these studies was 
published in 1932 under the title Jnstruc- 
tion in English. With funds provided by 
the United States Office of Education, 
Dr. Smith visited high schools in fifteen 
states to study the courses of study in 
English, the materials used in teaching, 
and the methods employed. Her findings 
revealed a wide and unreasonable variety 
of aims, materials, and practices in the 
high schools of the United States. Her 
conclusions and recommendations pro- 
vided a foundation for the Council’s An 
Experience Curriculum (1935) and for 
great numbers of state and local English 
curriculums. In 1938 Dr. Smith was in- 
vited to make a survey of the teaching of 
English in the public elementary and 
high schools of the state of New York. 
From this survey came two reports: 
Evaluating Instruction in English in the 
Elementary Schools of New York, which 
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was published in 1941 by the National 
Conference on Research in English, and 
Evaluating Instruction in Secondary 
School English, published also in 1941 by 
Appleton-Century as a Council mono- 
graph. While differing somewhat in de- 
tail, these two surveys present firsthand 
evidence of the aims, materials, methods 
of instruction, and results of instruction 
obtained by analyses of courses of study, 
visits in person to large numbers of repre- 
sentative schools of all kinds, conferences 
with teachers and pupils, and tests ad- 
ministered to pupils. The conclusions 
from these surveys give occasion for 
sober thought rather than self-congratu- 
lation. The pictures of actual conditions 
which these reports present would dis- 
courage all but the most hardy optimists. 
Nor can the discouraging aspect be 
lightly dismissed as applying only to the 
state of New York. The searchlight was 
turned briefly upon the schools of New 
York; but, had it been directed to other 
states, the observations made would 
have differed but little and in some cases 
for the worse. I can mention only one 
specific point, one which concerns us all. 
Dr. Smith’s investigations revealed a 
tremendous gap between the aims of 
English instruction as listed in courses of 
study and the actuality of instruction as 
she found it in the classroom. So wide 
was this gap that in many schools it 
would have been impossible to tell from 
the materials and methods of instruction 
that the teachers had ever seen the 
course of study which was supposed to 
be their guide. Children were being 
taught grammar without any application 
to the writing of English; they were per- 
forming exercises of no discernible value 
to growth in English skills; they wrote 
no compositions; they received no direc- 
tive guidance in speech or writing; they 
pursued, or perhaps were pursued by, a 
narrow program of reading and litera- 
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ture, often pitched beyond their years 
and without points of contact with their 
present experiences; and they received 
little or no encouragement to read for 
pleasure and recreation. These findings, 
of course, do not apply to the whole 
state or perhaps in total to any one 
school. But the facts are there to read; 
these conditions do exist not only in New 
York State but in yours and mine also. 

I have reason to know the situation in 
my own state, because I was given the 
opportunity in 1945 to conduct a survey 
of a nature somewhat similar to those of 
Dr. Smith. Dr. Robert D. Williams, of 
the Superior State Teachers College, 
shared with me an investigation conduct- 
ed in fifteen counties in the state of Wis- 


consin, scattered so as to represent the’ 


state, and fifteen cities, chosen as charac- 
teristic of the state. Besides studying the 
courses of study in these areas and ana- 
lyzing the textbooks in use, we each de- 
voted five months to personal visits 
to classrooms from the kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade. So far as it 
was possible, we strove to be objective 
in our observations of classroom prac- 
tices and our analyses of courses of study. 
We found in Wisconsin a gap between 
aim and practice as wide as that reported 
by Dr. Smith for New York State. While 
we saw some excellent schools, some 
splendid courses of study, and some 
teaching of first rank, we found also ob- 
solete practices and methods, outworn 
materials, and, what was worse, igno- 
rance of these conditions and no effort 
made to remedy them. The results of this 
survey were reported briefly in the Ele- 
mentary English Review of January, 1946. 
The complete report will be issued by the 
press of the University of Wisconsin in 
March or April, 1948. 

The value of status studies such as 
these lies in their directing attention to 
specific strengths and weaknesses in our 
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current aims, materials, and methods. 
Administrators, heads of departments, 
members of state departments of educa- 
tion, and classroom teachers assigned to 
curriculum study welcome factual pres- 
entations of conditions as they are as the 
starting-point for curriculum revision, 
the search for better materials, and the 
improvement of classroom methods. 
That status studies exert considerable in- 
fluence on the teaching of English is evi- 
denced by the number of times they are 
quoted in courses of studies, in bibliogra- 
phies for courses in the training of teach- 
ers, and in articles in the professional 
journals. As further evidence of their use, 
I am told that the supply of all three of 
Dr. Smith’s studies is exhausted, the 
printings having been sold out com- 
pletely. 

In this brief time I have mentioned but 
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three of many types of research which 
are influencing the teaching of English. I 
know there are serious omissions in this 
report. I hope that some other types of 
research may be illustrated in the discus- 
sion which is to follow these talks. From 
the materials I have presented I think 
that two conclusions may be safely 
drawn: (1) that, since research in English 
has definitely influenced the teaching of 
English to bring about the improvement 
of aims, materials, and methods, the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
should bend every effort toward the con- 
tinuation and extension of research; and 
(2) that the Council use every means 
available to make the results of research 
work known to teachers so that the re- 
search may as early as possible bring its 
influence to bear upon teaching, textbook 
writing, and curriculum planning. 


What Is Their 


Common Ground 2° 


ALEXANDER FRAZIER?’ 


To THE English teacher the film, the 
recording, and the radio program are 
more than audiovisual “aids” to ease the 
teaching of that which is hard to teach. 
They are in themselves materials for 
study. They have something to say. 
What is said and how and why and to 
whom concerns the teacher of English in 
recordings and films as in books. The 
common ground of film and book, then, 
is not far to seek. What we may wonder 
at is that we have kept them apart so 
long. 

* Read at the NCTE convention in San Fran- 
cisco, November, 1947. 


?Curriculum consultant, Phoenix (Arizona) 
Union High Schools and Phoenix College. 


The separation of film and book is to 
some degree historical. As a recent addi- 
tion to the family of communication 
media, the film still suffers from its 
lowly origin, its humble associations. 
Most of us enjoy it even now when the 
movies are depreciated, when they are 
disposed of as ‘‘the world’s most expen- 
sive canned goods’? or damned as “the 
standardized daydreams with the inter- 
changeable parts.’’* Our own ventures 
into photoplay appreciation, while re- 
flecting a commendable desire to dignify 
the medium, have been full of condescen- 

3 “Hollywood’s Magic Mountain,” 
XXXI (February, 1945), 153. 


4 Archibald MacLeish, People’s Peace,” 
Atlantic Monthly, CLXXX (July, 1947), 55. 


Fortune, 
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sion. ““To correct one’s estimate of photo- 
plays recently seen by discussing their 
merits with classmates and teacher’’ is 
the way we phrased it in An Experience 
Curriculum in English.’ 

More to be taken seriously today than 
the influence of the film’s late-coming or 
lowliness is the part that the difficulty 
of making use of the film as group ex- 
perience has played in the separation of 
book and film. A note introducing the 
section on ‘‘Enjoying Photoplays” in the 
report just cited admits that “this strand 
might appropriately be called ‘Dis- 
cussing Photoplays,’ since actual attend- 
ance does not take place during classtime 
or as assigned homework.” ® The expense 
in money and school-time in bringing in 
a feature-length film, as well as the 
difficulty in locating the right film in 
16 mm., has until recently worked 
against the joint use of film and book. 
Even today, with the cost down to 
where most schools can afford to show 
some feature films and with many good 
films available, the expense in terms of 
school-time remains a problem. 

However, the most important of all 
factors in the continuing separation of 
film and book is our own failure to estab- 
lish the common ground for their use in 
our classrooms. The film is gaining in 
stature generally. The supply of films 
grows apace. Even the problem of 
scheduling is less difficult to deal with, 
since we have through Teaching Film 
Custodians’ such a series as that of the 
45-minute abridgments of films made 
from the classics and, from that source 
and others, innumerable films of even 
shorter length. Yet we ourselves as Eng- 
lish teachers are not ready to use films 


s (“English Monographs, National Council of 
Teachers of English,” No. 4 [New York: D. Apple- 
ton—Century Co., Inc., 1935]), p. 69. 

6 Tbid., p. 67. 

725 West Forty-third Street, New York 18, 
New York. 


and books together as equivalent ma- 
terials. We have not had experience 
enough in making use of films in the 
framework of our regular courses of 
study even to be able to say what films 
we should like to have, either new films 
made for us or old films newly edited. If 
we want more than cut-down versions of 
David Copperfield and Treasure Island, 
we must be able to say what we want 
and why. 

Our task, if we are to get them, is to 
come to some agreement upon the films 
we need, through a broadened experience 
in using, in terms of our basic needs in the 
English classroom, the films that are 
now available. We must try out films 
more fully in the common ground they 
share with books. 

How, then, may we broaden our use 
of the films we have? What follows is an 
attempt to indicate several approaches, 
within the existing framework of the 
courses of study we have in English, to 
the fuller use of films and books together. 

First of all, and most simply, we may 
present our students with the experience 
of seeing significant single films in the 
same way that we would guide them in 
the reading of significant books. We 
shall, in such case, combine films and 
books on a basis of equality in a series of 
valuable common experiences. 

To use such an approach requires some 
acquaintance with the critical literature 
of the film, both historical and current, 
to insure the selection of experiences 
with films comparable to those with 
books.* The teacher will need also to be- 
come familiar with what is available 
through the study of film catalogues.’ 


8See The Motion Picture: A Selected Booklist 
(Chicago: American Library Association and 
Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc., 1946). 


9 For the sources of films, including those men- 
tioned in this paper, the teacher is referred to the 
standard Educational Film Guide, compiled by 
Dorothy E. Cook and Eva Rahbek-Smith (New 
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From these, in terms of his understand- 
ing of film art, he will choose the films 
to be scheduled. 

A list of such films, chosen in part at 
least for their historical significance, 
might include one of the Chaplin Festi- 
vals (1917), The Informer, Thunder over 
Mexico, Man of Aran, Night Mail, Stage 
Coach, Thirty-nine Steps or Foreign Cor- 
respondent, Citizen Kane, and Desert Vic- 
tory. Another teacher, less concerned with 
the historical approach, might choose 
Things To Come, Les Misérables, Grapes 
of Wrath, The Long Voyage Home, The 
Magnificent Ambersons, Ox-Bow Inci- 
dent, and How Green Was My Valley. 

The use of these films, once chosen, 
should be as carefully planned as is the 
use of books of comparable value. Here, 
of course, the problem of scheduling the 
long film tends to interfere with our pur- 
pose. Except where teachers are fortu- 
nate enough to work in a double-period 
class or in a school where room has been 
found for activities that do not admit of 
time-chopping, the after-school showing 
may have to suffice. If a series of these 
film experiences were to run concurrent 
with the school generation, completing 
itself every three or four years, then each 
film could be studied by all English 
classes as it is shown. Such an approach 
to the use of the still not cheap feature 
may be necessary in smaller schools, even 
with scheduling no problem. 

Whatever the plan of showing, the 
preparation for seeing the film and the 


York: H. W. Wilson Co.), issued eight times a year, 
cumulative issues alternating, and collected for 
annual publication; and to the catalogues of producers 
and distributors, particularly the following: Bran- 
don Films, 1600 Broadway, New York 19, New 
York; Films Incorporated, 330 West Forty-second 
Street, New York 18, New York; Ideal Pictures 
Corporation, 28 East Eighth Street, Chicago 5, 
Illinois; International Theatrical and Television 
Corporation, 25 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
19, New York; and March of Time Forum Edition, 
369 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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follow-up must be fully as elaborate as 
that for the books in our series of com- 
mon experiences, if we are to justify the 
use of film and book as equivalent ma- 
terials. 

A second approach to the joint use of 
film and book lies in the use of films in 
connection with teaching the types of 
literature. Such an approach might place 
a film at the beginning of the study of 
each type as one of the common ex- 
periences. Under an individualized read- 
ing program, a film might even become 
the major common experience. 

Teachers who use this approach will 
find here, should they begin with the 
novel, an opportunity to use the abridg- 
ments of familiar or classic novels men- 
tioned earlier. Among these are Pride 
and Prejudice, Jane Eyre, Alice in Won- 
derland, David Copperfield (two 45- 
minute episodes, ‘“The Boy” and 
Man”), Tale of Two Cities, and House of 
the Seven Gables. For a broader selection, 
teachers would only have to turn to the 
catalogues listing the films available in 
16 mm."° 

Familiar anthologized stories avail- 
able in film form, if the short story is to 
be studied as a type, include the feature- 
length Luck of Roaring Camp and the 
shorter Tell-Tale Heart and The Lady or 
the Tiger. 

Another type of literature easily ap- 
proached through film study is that of 
biography. Available short films include 
Angel of Mercy (Clara Barton), The Story 
of Dr. Jenner, The Story of Elias Howe, 
Triumph without Drums, Romance of 
Radium, and The Story of Dr. Carver. 
Such feature-length biographies are now 
offered us in 16 mm. as Young Mr. Pitt, 
Buffalo Bill, Young Mr. Lincoln, Cour- 


© See also Robert E. Schreiber, “Literary Works 
for the Educational Screen,’ English Journal, 


XXXVI (January, 1947), 29-34. 
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ageous Mr. Penn, Story of Alexander 
Graham Bell, Jack London, and Wilson. 

The reading of books of travel offers 
another opportunity to combine film and 
book. The supply of official films about 
other countries is plentiful." The “March 
of Time”’ offers more than a dozen films 
on other countries. Films are also avail- 
able from the older travel series, such as 
2oth Century—Fox’s “‘Along the Road to 
Romance” and M.G.M.’s “FitzPatrick 
Traveltalk Series.’ 

Drama, as another type, presents 
many films for joint study. Thornton 
Wilder’s Our Town, already established 
in anthology and twenty-five-cent re- 
print as an American classic, is being 
studied in some schools in combination 
with the film. Other adaptations include 
Luigi Pirandello’s “As Before, Better 
than Before” in This Love of Ours; Noel 
Coward’s Blithe Spirit; and Robert 
Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois. Ex- 
cerpts from Macbeth and Julius Caesar 
are now available, as are the abridged 
Romeo and Juliet and the full-length As 
You Like It. 

Teachers who may not be teaching 
literature from the “types” approach 
might nevertheless choose to introduce 
outside-reading lists by means of a film. 
Enticing selections could be made for 
book lists of historical novels, novels of 
adventure, novels of character and con- 
flict, and for most of the other themes 
around which reading lists are usually 
built. 

A third approach to the joint use of 

t Catalogues listing films about other countries 
are available from the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York; National Film Board of 
Canada, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New 
York; British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York; and Films and 
Visual Information Division, Department of Public 


Information, United Nations, Lake Success, New 
York. 


films and books is their combination in 
the teaching of significant themes. For 
the purpose of exemplifying this ap- 
proach, we may choose the themes de- 
veloped by the Intergroup Education 
Project under the American Council on 
Education and presented in Reading 
Ladders for Human Relations.” This 
publication organizes books of differing 
degrees of maturity around eight major 
themes: patterns of family life, rural- 
urban contrasts, economic differences, 
differences between generations, adjust- 
ment to new places and situations, how 
it feels to grow up, belonging to groups, 
and experiences of acceptance and re- 
jection. Although films are not listed for 
these themes, it is obvious that they 
could easily be added as materials for 
group study. 

The “Woman Sequence” from Good 
Earth, edited by the Commission on 
Human Relations’? and distributed 
through Teaching Film Custodians, 
would make an excellent opening com- 
mon experience for the study of patterns 
of family life. For this same theme, Life 
with Baby, a “March of Time”’ report of 
the Yale University’s Clinic of Child 
Development, could be used, as might 
two films produced by the National Film 
Board of Canada, Before They Are Six, 
concerned with the nursery-school move- 
ment, and Small Fry, dealing with the 
family-allowance system. All these films 
are short. Feature-length films that 
might prove of value would include 
Junior Miss, My Friend Flicka, Senti- 
mental Journey, and The Sullivans. 

Rural-urban contrasts, to choose an- 

1 Published by American Council on Education 
(744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C., 1947). 


*§ Under the direction of Alice V. Keliher, the 
commission excerpted sequences from a number of 
feature films for experimental use (1938), providing 
the best example to date of the value of editing the 
film resources of Hollywood for school use. 
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other of the themes, could be pointed up 
through the use of such short films as 
Arts and Crafts of Mexico, Cajuns on the 
Teche, New South, Seed for Tomorrow, 
While the City Sleeps, New England, and 
Henry Browne, Farmer, either singly or 
in combination. Other short films include 
the three in “The Pattern of Britain” 
series, The Grassy Shires, Crofters, and 
Country Town, and those in “The 
Farmer’s Year,” Winter on the Farm, 
Spring on the Farm, Summer on the Farm, 
and The Crown of the Year. Canadian 
Film Board productions suitable for de- 
velopment of this theme include After 
Work, People of Blue Rocks, and Alexis 
Tremblay, Habitant. Feature-length films 
that might be used here are The Grapes 
of Wrath, The Adventures of Chico, Boy 
of the Streets, Man of Aran, and The 
Wave. 

For the theme of economic differences 
where Reading Ladders for Human Rela- 
tions lists books like Doris Gates’s Blue 
Willow, Kipling’s Captains Courageous, 
and A City for Lincoln by John Tunis, 
there are such shorter films as the Com- 
mission on Human Relations excerpts 
from Alice Adams; the British reports on 
juvenile delinquency, Children of the 
City and Children on Trial; films on hous- 
ing, such as The City and A Place To 
Live; and the report on Negro education 
in rural areas, As Our Boyhood Is. 
Feature-length films usable here might 
include None but the Lonely Heart, Les 
Misérables, How Green Was My Valley, 
and Cluny Brown. 

Similarly, for each of these eight 
themes or for others evolving from the 
local picture or supplied by the current 
anthology, films may be called into use 
as coequal materials for group study. 

A fourth use of films and printed ma- 
terial in common is to motivate experi- 
ences in speaking and writing. The read- 
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ing of an article or story as the basis for 
discussion is familiar enough, although 
we may not always have thought of the 
reading as in itself preparation for the 
consequent activity of speaking. As we 
come increasingly to value discussion as 
an experience and technique in itself, we 
may see less strangeness in the deliberate 
choice of a common experience, whether 
through print or through film, in terms of 
its being provocative of discussion. As 
we do, we shall find the use of films for 
such purpose invaluable. 

The experience with the film forum in 
adult education has already established 
the success of using motion pictures as a 
kind of speaker substitute for defining 
the issues or at least presenting the prob- 
lem. The quarterly Film Forum," now in 
its second year of publication, is current- 
ly devoting itself to the evaluation of 
films appropriate for these purposes. 
The 1947 summer issue presents films 
dealing with child care and welfare, edu- 
cation, recreation, and juvenile and 
adult delinquency. 

The use of films to motivate writing 
would seem to follow naturally enough 
upon their use to motivate discussion. 
Teachers have long since found that the 
sharing of ideas before setting them 
down does much to provide the hesitant 
student with something to say. The use 
of the film as an occasional substitute 
for reading to provide the basis for this 
funded experience should be increasingly 
attractive as teachers become willing to 
free themselves from the restriction of 
using only those materials patently 
“literary” for the purpose. English teach- 
ers in Los Angeles County secondary 

14 Published by the Institute of Adult Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in co- 
operation with the National Committee on Film 
Forums (see also Robert H. Schacht and L. Harry 


Strauss, “Talking Back to a Film,’”’ See and Hear, 
III [November, 1947], 12-14). 
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schools have discovered in testing the use 
of short films that pictures as diverse as 
Airways of the Future, Community Life in 
Williamsburg, People of Russia, and 
Sentinels of Safety may be used satisfac- 
torily to inspire speaking and writing.*® 

To teachers who accept this approach 
and are willing to use discussion films as 
they would use an article from Coronet 
or Reader’s Digest, the number of films of 
potential interest becomes boundless. 
They may find use for such films in the 
O.W.I. series as The Town, The Cum- 
mington Story, and A Better Tomorrow, 
w.ere the attempt has been to interpret 
American life for others. They may use 
The House I Live In, with Sinatra and 
his plea for tolerance, Brotherhood of 
Man, Man—One Family, or Boundary 
Lines, all films in which the fear of being 
interesting that has haunted educational 
films is forgotten. They may find that 
Shy Guy, a demonstration of means by 
which the bashful adolescent may work 
toward greater social adjustment, can 
do more to set the scene for a really 
vigorous group discussion than would 
most stories or articles on the subject. 
They may find that Atomic Power or 
One World or None will challenge the 
usually inarticulate to speak, the usually 
dry-penned to write. 

The use of films as an additional way 
of stimulating students to speak and 
write is another approach, then, to the 
acceptance of films as materials equiva- 
lent in some respects to books in the 
English classroom. 

Finally, a fifth approach to the rela- 
tionship of films and books is direct con- 


's For a report of this project see “Los Angeles 
County Schools Curriculum Monographs,” No. 
E-32: “Using Short Films To Motivate English 
Activities” (Los Angeles: Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools, 1947; mimeographed). 
The project is also reported by the writer as “Films 
Motivate English Activities,” Educational Screen, 
XXVI (February, 1947), 81-83. 


cern with both as media of mass com- 
munication. With books, let us here in- 
clude newspapers and magazines and 
hold in mind the field of radio, extrane- 
ous as it may be to the prior discussion. 

Concern for the media of mass com- 
munication is bound to increase in our 
schools, partly as a result of growing in- 
sight of teachers of the communications 
skills into the problems of consumer 
education and more immediately, per- 
haps, as a result of aroused public con- 
cern. The power for public service of 
mass media was demonstrated fully dur- 
ing the war, as was the threat of a sub- 
verted or controlled press, radio, and 
film industry. Concern for the increase 
and freeing of channels of mass com- 
munication becomes the first order of 
business for the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization. The reports now being issued by 
the Commission on Freedom of the Press 
highlight our domestic concern for main- 
taining an open system of accessibility 
to the means by which is furnished 
“the diet of information, opinion, and 
imagery on which citizens build their 
attitudes and convictions and upon 
which, in part, they base their be- 
havior.”*° We are coming as a people 
to see that our concern for the direction 
of these media must be more, as Archi- 
bald MacLeish has pointed out, than “to 
protect the next generation from viewing 
certain sections of the human anatomy 
on the screen, from listening to certain 
parts of the familiar vocabulary on the 
air, and from witnessing kisses which 
last more than a certain time.’*? We 
must recognize the role to be played by 
mass communication in enabling the 


Ruth A. Inglis, Freedom of the Movies: A 
Report on Self-regulation from the Commission on 
Freedom of the Press (Chicago: University of Chica- 
go Press, 1947), p. 23. 

17 Loc. cit, 
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people of the world to speak directly to 
one another from their hearts and 
minds. 

Classroom concern for the mass media 
of communication we may already have 
shown in our little units on magazine 
evaluation or our random assignments in 
home listening or our nervous ventures 
into photoplay appreciation. Sand- 
wiched into our courses of study be- 
tween what must have seemed to us 
more vital, for they were certainly more 
highly organized, matters, these efforts 
have never been more than something 
added. Such a piecemeal approach to the 
study of mass communication no longer 
satisfies those teachers who believe, 
with Bruce Lannes Smith, that “it is to 
the schools, all over the world, that one 
may look for leadership in establishing 
certain understandings that are indis- 
pensable for the ultimate development of 
public control of the mass political 
propagandist.’’® 

If these prefatory remarks on this last 
approach seem overlong, the excuse may 
be urged that exemplification of an ap- 
proach to a joint use of films with the 
printed and airborne output of mass 
communication is bound to assume some- 
thing of the tentative, even of the pro- 
phetic. We may most safely venture to 
describe a few of the film materials that 
will certainly be utilized in this approach. 
The ‘March of Time” series, for example, 
offers a wealth of material to combine 
with news-magazines and recordings of 
newscasters and commentators for a 
study of one phase of mass communica- 
tion. The generously offered and beauti- 


18 “Political Communication Specialist of Our 
Times” in Bruce Lannes Smith, Harold D. Lasswell, 
and Ralph D. Casey, Propaganda, Communication, 
and Public Opinion: A Comprehensive Reference 
Guide (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1946), P- 53- 
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fully produced documentaries made 
available through the information serv- 
ices of half-a-dozen foreign countries 
set us another topic. Our own war- 
produced morale-building and cam- 
paign-promoting films should provide us 
with a material for much _ thought- 
provoking analysis. The many alert 
private organizations who are today ap- 
plying techniques learned in the war ex- 
perience to the production of films carry- 
ing social messages will continue to supply 
study materials for still another kind of 
analysis. And there is the vast reservoir 
of study materials, the sponsored films, 
that we could combine with printed and 
radio advertising for a study of mass 
persuasion on the profit-making level. 

This approach to the study of the film 
in the English classroom may be one in 
which the supply of films has already 
outrun the understanding of their use. 
We may only hope that teachers of Eng- 
lish will stake out their claim here early 
enough to prevent the social studies 
from moving in. 

Here, then, in short, are some of the 
ways in which films may be and are 
being used as equivalent to books in 
achieving the common purposes for 
which experiences in the English class- 
room are designed: (1) films may be 
placed in the sequence of “classic” 
works for intensive study on a basis of 
equality with significant single works of 
literature; (2) films may be combined 
with books in the study of types of 
literature; (3) films may be combined 
with books as the materials through 
which significant themes in literature 
may be explored; (4) films may be used 
as are books to provide the common ex- 
perience upon which a funded oral ex- 
perience and a consequent experience in 
writing may be built; and (5) films may 
be combined with books, magazines, 
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newspapers, and recordings in the direct 
study of communication problems. 
These five approaches to the problem 
of dignifying and utilizing fully the films 
now available, in order to make progres- 
sively clearer what films we need and 
why, may not be equally profitable to 
pursue. However, it is only as we explore 
all the possibilities for use and work at 


each of the levels of insight that we shall 
be able to reach agreements. Once we 
are agreed upon the films we need, we 
shall get them, at whatever the level of 
agreement may be. Thereafter, it will be 
merely a matter of improving our use of 
existing study materials, books and films 
alike. Could it be that such is our chal- 
lenge even now? 


Problems in Articulating English Courses of Study’ 


BLANCHE TREZEVANT? 


Dona V. SMITH, discussing two prob- 
lems which present unusual difficulties to 
curriculum-makers, says: “One problem 
is to provide adequately for individuals 
of widely varying abilities, backgrounds, 
intellectual and emotional drives, and 
plans for the future. The other is within 
this framework to promote continuity of 
growth for all.’’ 

There was a time when no such prob- 
lems existed for the curriculum-maker 
(or when, at least, there seemed to be no 
awareness of such problems), when, dic- 
tated in general by the requirements for 
passing college-entrance examinations, 
courses of study gave a definite, inflexible 
program listing exactly what should be 
done by each pupil at each grade level 
of the elementary and the secondary 
schools. The pupil’s lack of knowledge 
of the designated essentials resulted in 
his failure to make a passing grade in 

t Read at the San Francisco Convention of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, November, 
1947: 


2 Supervisor of English, Louisiana State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

3 Dora V. Smith, ‘‘Curriculum Building,” 
letin of National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, XXX, No. 136 (Washington, D.C., Feb- 
ruary, 1946), 127. 


that subject. At present there are still 
many who believe that lack of proficien- 
cy in the ability to use English effective- 
ly—particularly among secondary-school 
graduates—is due in large measure to an 
absence of such specifics in the average 
course of study today. 

Opposed to this school of thought is 
one which says that, since human beings 
vary so greatly in both the ability to 
learn and in what they need to learn for 
living effectively, it is impossible to 
designate just when every child shall 
master certain skills which will enable 
him to be promoted to the succeeding 
grade. Must a child who has demonstrat- 
ed marked improvement in attitudes and 
skills be penalized, they ask, by having 
to meet definite requirements for pro- 
motion at a given time? Will he not be 
discouraged by being left behind as his 
classmates go on to the next grade? Why 
not do away with grades entirely and let 
a child be rewarded by promotion if he 
has done the very best work gf which he 
is capable? 

In reply the former group will say, 
“But what of our standards? Will not the 
better students be inclined to become lax 
in the performance of their school duties 
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if they feel that there are no ‘minimum 
essentials’ for all?” In life the more 
capable succeed. Do not boys and girls 
need to be prepared to face that fact? 


Thus the argument goes on, and the 
course-of-study maker, caught in the 
maelstrom, strives to find an answer 
which is at once fair to the thousands of 
youth eagerly seeking an education and 
which, at the same time, specifies growth 
in the language and reading power so es- 
sential for effective participation in life 
today. 

Modern courses of study are planned 
democratically; in general, they are the 
tangible written outgrowth of a curricu- 
lum study participated in by groups of 
teachers and administrators representing 
each level of instruction and, necessarily, 
possessing varying points of view. 

Here, it seems to me, arises the first 
problem in articulating the curriculum 
—or more specifically the written guide 
to use as an aid in curriculum-planning 
and teaching. As a rule, teachers of the 
elementary school are generalists; more 
and more they are subscribing to the 
philosophy of child development; they 
believe in a “‘child-centered school’’; they 
are concerned with the part that the lan- 
guage arts play in the entire program of 
child growth. 

The college teacher of English at the 
other end of the line is looked upon as a 
subject-matter specialist. He desires his 
students to be familiar with good litera- 
ture and to be discriminate in their 
choices of books and magazines for lei- 
sure reading; he expects even fresh- 
men to come to him with the ability to 
express ideas effectively in oral and writ- 
ten form; he wishes them to know gram- 
mar (frequently, formal grammar, with 
stress on rules, definitions, and gram- 
matical terminology). 
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In between the two groups is the 
teacher of English in the secondary 
school—eager to have those students 
who go to college well prepared (particu- 
larly for the college-entrance examina- 
tion which is based, in the main, on rules, 
definitions, and grammatical terminolo- 
gy). She is aware that many of her stu- 
dents are not college material (as the 
term “college material” is generally in- 
terpreted), though she realizes that the 
college, too, is changing its curriculum to 
meet the needs of the increasing numbers 
who will continue to be in attendance. 
On the other hand, she, too, is becoming 
more interested in the philosophy of the 
elementary school; she realizes that 
many of her students do not need a col- 
lege-preparatory course; she is striving 
more and more to plan her English pro- 
gram to meet the needs and interests of 
adolescents. 

Surely the boys and girls who in many 
cases run the gamut of instruction from 
the preschool through college must not 
suffer because the representatives of 
each school of thought have failed to 
agree on what constitutes growth in 
English competency at their respective 
instructional levels. It is my sincere be- 
lief that there will be no lack of agree- 
ment among those concerned with dif- 
ferent levels of instruction if they are 
possessed of certain qualifications basic 
to the understanding of how continuity 
of growth in a program of studies can be 
determined. 

In the first place, it seems to me, all 
interested in doing their part toward ef- 
fecting a better program of English must 
be informed about the generally accepted 
purposes of education today, and they 
themselves must have a clear-cut philos- 
ophy concerning general education. One 
may not subscribe in full to the philoso- 
phy of either General Education in a Free 
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Society’ or Education for All American 
Youth, but one’s own viewpoint con- 
cerning the general purpose of education 
and the place of the language arts in 
general education may be influenced by 
acceptance of at least some of the im- 
plications for curriculum-making sug- 
gested by these books. 

From such knowledge comes under- 
standing—the ability to understand an- 
other’s viewpoint even though it may 
differ from one’s own. Is it fair, for ex- 
ample, to say that the language arts re- 
ceive insufficient attention in the child- 
centered elementary school; that no 
skills are taught? Is there proof that col- 
lege teachers have no interest in students 
as individuals? Are secondary-school 
teachers failing to train students for col- 
lege entrance when they stress English 
for social living? Assuredly, an ability to 
understand the viewpoint of others is as 
important for those who plan the cur- 
riculum as it is for the youth for whom the 
curriculum is planned. 

Finally—and possibly this should 
come first—how well aware are those 
concerned with English articulation of 
the factor which influences it most: the 
growth characteristics of youth at all 
levels of instruction? The important 
questions of what to teach and when 
must be based primarily on the knowl- 
edge of characteristics of boys and girls 
at all levels of maturity. Only thus can a 
program take care of what youth need 
and what they are interested in. 


Equipped with the knowledge and 
understanding discussed above, the cur- 
riculum-maker or teacher in the field of 
English is ready to start to solve the very 


4 Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1045: 

5 National Education Association of the United 
States, Educational Policies Commission (Washing- 
ton 6, D.C., 1944). 


difficult problem of how to designate ob- 
jectives, activities, and outcomes which 
give evidence of increasing maturity in 
reading and language competencies. 

There is rather general agreement 
upon what the competencies in written 
and oral communication (and in the 
mechanics essential for such communica- 
tion) are; there is less agreement upon 
how to judge and, consequently, to des- 
ignate clearly increasing maturity in the 
use of each. There is agreement in most 
instances upon the fact that boys and 
girls must seek desired outcomes in read- 
ing and literature through the use of 
different books suited to their particular 
reading levels and interests. Just what 
those desired outcomes are and how to 
measure youth’s growth in reading and 
appreciation demand much thought. 

No one would argue that critical 
thinking is not an essential part of the 
training of youth. What, then, are marks 
of increased proficiency in the ability to 
think critically? Can the average fourth- 
grader be taught to question statements 
which he reads or hears? Can seventh- 
graders, in general, detect prejudice in 
statements made by their classmates? 
How habitual has it become for seniors 
to weigh opinions on controversial sub- 
jects before forming conclusions? In 
short, how shall increasing maturity in 
critical thinking—an essential for living 
satisfactorily in a democracy—be indi- 
cated in a course of study? 

Though the problem is a difficult one, 
it is my belief that groups of teachers in- 
terested in respective levels of instruc- 
tion can agree upon objectives, activities, 
and outcomes which are reasonable for 
youth at certain stages of growth. They 
will realize that all boys and girls cannot 
reach the same degree of proficiency at 
the same time; that some can never reach 
the same standards; but that each at his 
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respective degree of maturity can be 
working toward certain worth-while, 
challenging goals. Furthermore, unless 
such goals are specified in courses of 
study, there will be useless repetition or 
unpardonable gaps in the English educa- 
tion of boys and girls. Hence, the criti- 
cism voiced earlier in this paper is not 
without justification. The program must 
designate “specifics,” but the “‘specifics”’ 
include far more than a chart of mechan- 
ics in English and, because of the indi- 
vidual differences of boys and girls, the 
specifics designated cannot be mastered 
by all at the same time. 

How, then, shall an organization be 
perfected which will enable teachers of a 
city, county, or state system to have a 
part in curriculum study and in the more 
tangible planning of a written course of 
study? Briefly, I should like to discuss 
two types of personnel organization used 
for the producing of courses of study in 
Louisiana. 


Democratic organization for a state 
curriculum study—and, in particular, 
the writing and implementing of a course 
of study—is a problem of no small pro- 
portions. In 1941, when something im- 
mediate had to be done in Louisiana, a 
group of teachers and supervisors spent 
nine weeks at the State University sum- 
mer school preparing a tentative guide 
to be issued as early as possible the next 
fall. Favorable factors in that instance 
included the availability of all facilities 
of the university and the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the scheduling of 
ample time during each day for research, 
discussion and actual production, and 
the fact that constructive criticisms 
could be obtained from both faculty and 
students, many of whom were English 
teachers attending summer school. On 
the other hand, there were the disad- 
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vantages of working under time pressure 
in very hot weather and, hence, of having 
each person in the group assume too 
much responsibility. At that time an ele- 
mentary- and a secondary-school teacher 
worked together on such specific phases 
of the language arts as written composi- 
tion, oral composition, and the like; thus 
it is possible that the articulation of the 
program of studies was cared for better 
than was the co-ordination of the many 
phases of the language arts or the inte- 
gration of the language arts with other 
subject fields. 

Though the State Department of 
Education continued to issue circulars 
and bulletins during the intervening 
years, it was felt in 1945 that more specif- 
ic guides containing a better-articulated 
program in English should be prepared. 
At that time a state curriculum commit- 
tee on English, consisting of twelve per- 
sons representing all levels of instruction 
from the first grade through the teacher- 
training levels of college, was organized. 
Among the number were teachers and sup- 
ervisors as well as representatives of each 
teacher-training school in the state and 
of rural as well as city school systems. 

In January, 1946, with a view to ef- 
fecting better articulation in the English 
program as one of the main objectives, 
the State Department of Education in- 
vited a number of delegates—laymen as 
well as educators representing each level 
of instruction—to attend a meeting at 
the state capital and discuss their ideas 
concerning a better program with mem- 
bers of the State Curriculum Committee. 

At that time the elementary teacher 
on the committee heard the viewpoint of 
the college teacher of entering freshmen; 
he in turn became aware of the philoso- 
phy of the elementary parish (county) 
supervisor. 

Members of the committee agreed 
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upon certain objectives—both immedi- 
ate and long-range—before the confer- 
ence was over. Each left carrying with 
him copies of curricular material either 
for the purpose of reading and suggesting 
revisions or for the purpose of re-writing 
a special section. These suggestions— 
sent in to the State Department of Edu- 
cation—later were incorporated in mate- 
rial made available for teachers of the 
state. 

Meanwhile, the state supervisor, work- 
ing on revisions agreed upon by commit- 
tee members, visited certain ones of them 
at their respective schools and sought 
further constructive criticisms of the 
work done. On these occasions two or 
three members worked together complet- 
ing particular sections of the bulletin, 
which were later submitted to the group 
for evaluation and criticism. Special at- 
tention was given to articulation at such 
times. As the state supervisor visited 
schools, she sought constructive criti- 
cisms from teachers other than those on 
the committee concerning the grade 
placement of many of the items to be 
taught. 

During the last two years curriculum 
bulletins or circulars for the elementary, 
the junior high, and the senior high 
school English programs have been is- 
sued to all teachers of the state. Louisi- 
ana’s department of education does not 
prescribe through its state course of 
study what shall be taught in all schools 
of the state. It suggests; it allows for a 
great amount of flexibility; it encourages 
groups to work on their own curriculums. 

When the materials were issued, 
teachers were urged to participate in the 
- curriculum-making (for the material is 
in tentative form) in three ways: by ex- 
perimenting with new and worth-while 
ideas suggested in the course of study, by 
evaluating the experimentation as well 


as the course of study as a whole, and by 
sending in sample units which had been 
used successfully in their classes. Many 
sample units have been collected. Some 
were done in summer workshops; others 
have been sent in by individual teach- 
ers. Though members of the committee 
believe that no one thing has been more 
helpful to the teachers than these units, 
they are still concerned about their 
proper placement in a course of study 
which insures continuity of growth. 

Since the beginning of the summer of 
1946, fifty-eight parish and city school 
systems in Louisiana have been visited 
by the state supervisor for the purpose of 
interpreting the course of study. At the 
same time an attempt has been made to 
gain the co-operation of all teachers in 
the planning of a well-articulated English 
program in which they themselves have 
confidence and which will prove func- 
tional and stimulating for the youth of 
today. 

With a view to avoiding gaps on any 
phase of the language arts, the commit- 
tee has worked conscientiously to sug- 
gest sequences of oral and written com- 
munication units of the type in which 
boys and girls need practice for effective 
social living and for good citizenship. In- 
cluded also is a chart of mechanics of 
English which can be used as a means of 
discovering the stage of growth reached 
by each child and of guiding his further 
progress. 


With our sequence in the program of 
literature we are most dissatisfied. The 
committee, I think, would like to para- 
phrase Reed Smith’s “The gnly thing 
that is more personal than teaching lit- 
erature is writing literature’® to ‘The 
only thing that is more personal than 


6 Reed Smith, The Teaching of Literature (New 
York: American Book Co., 1935), p. 111. 
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teaching literature is writing a course of 
study in literature.” 

Despite all efforts to the contrary, the 
committee is aware of the fact that there 
may be some useless repetition in the 
suggested program. For example, units 
on letter-writing are specified for Grades 
VII, VIII, and IX. If all three are to be 
left in the final revision, there must be 
more specific designation of how the out- 
comes for each successive year show in- 
creasing maturity in the ability to ex- 
press ideas based on clear thinking. We 
should like, also, to follow Harold Ander- 
son’s suggestion of including a technical 
unit on “The Modification of Ideas,’’ be- 
lieving that it would prove as popular 
and helpful as the one on ‘“The Relation- 
ship of Ideas.” In such units excellent 
opportunities are afforded for specifying 
growth in the use of mechanics for mean- 
ing. In general, though we have striven 
clearly to designate objectives, activities, 
and outcomes which indicate increasing 
maturity in language power each year, we 
realize that more time must be devoted 
to this extremely important problem. At 
the next meeting of the committee, with 
written constructive criticisms of teachers 
of the state on hand, we hope to remedy 
some of these deficiencies. 

To the many persons in this audience 
concerned with the problems of articulat- 
ing courses of study, whether on a state, 
county, or local basis, many of the im- 
plications for better articulation of 
courses of study are obvious. 

Only through a meeting of minds—a 
common understanding of those objec- 
tives in English which are essential to 
personal development of the individual 
student at his own level of instruction 
—can course-of-study makers project 
guides which will be of real assistance to 
teachers. This problem is being solved in 
many places by state, city, and county 
organizations of teachers of English, af- 
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filiated in most instances with the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
which are planning programs based on 
themes of interest to their members. At 
these meetings it is customary for repre- 
sentatives of the elementary, the second- 
ary, and the college groups to participate 
in the program and join in the general 
discussion. Outstanding educators in- 
terested in a program which promotes 
proper continuity in terms of the indi- 
vidual pupil’s stage of growth frequently 
serve as guest speakers. 

Organization for the purpose of plan- 
ning and implementing courses of study 
democratically is a matter which needs 
equal consideration. I have described the 
method which the state of Louisiana is 
attempting to use in solving this prob- 
lem; doubtless, you know of Seattle’s 
plan, or of others with which you are 
more closely associated. The following 
questions must be answered, it seems to 
me: Is not curriculum-planning of suffi- 
cient importance for a teacher to be given 
time off from regular duties in order to 
participate in such work? Should not the 
state, county, or city planning the cur- 
riculum assume responsibility for paying 
the expenses of those brought in (some- 
times from a distance) to participate in 
the project? How (and this is true par- 
ticularly on a state-wide project) can in- 
formation about a curriculum be dis- 
seminated quickly enough to be of help? 
What is the best way of getting reac- 
tions of teachers and students and of in- 
corporating their constructive criticisms 
in course-of-study revisions? In other 
words, how can the methods of imple- 
menting courses be improved? Finally, 
what are the best ways of evaluating 
whether or not programs of study taking 
care of individual differences of boys and 
girls are articulated effectively? 

Though the problems in articulating 
courses of study are troublesome, surely 
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they are not insurmountable. The Coun- 
cil Curriculum Commission is leading the 
way in this important work, and I am 


confident that state, county, and local 
groups will follow suit in creditable 
manner. 


The Multiple Approach in Ti eaching Literature 


J. N. HOOK' 


M Y SMALL son had a bow and arrow— 
one arrow. He stood in the back yard, 
aimed at a target about twenty feet 
away, shot his arrow, retrieved it, 
smoothed the feathers, and walked back 
to repeat the process. Over and over he 
aimed, shot, and retrieved. It was a 
monotonous procedure. I grew tired of 
watching, and, after a while, he got tired 
of shooting his one arrow. 

Later, I bought him some more ar- 
rows, and we rigged up two more targets 
that were constructed just like the first 
but required him to shoot part of the 
time from a slightly different angle. A 
little variety thus being added to his 
archery practice, his enjoyment in- 
creased. And, since he spent less time in 
retracing his steps and in refeathering his 
one arrow, his marksmanship improved 
more rapidly than before. 


I sat in a classroom. ‘In what year was 
Robert Browning born, James?” “What 
do you know about his school days, Mil- 
dred?” ‘“‘What was the title of his first 
important poem, Pauline? You should 
certainly know that.” ‘““Name three other 
long poems by Browning, Fred.” “Where 
was he buried, Marcella?” “We shall now 
hear George’s report on the years the 
Brownings spent in Italy.” 

I was in another classroom. The class 


* Teacher-training adviser in English, University 
of Illinois. 


was studying Julius Caesar. The teacher 
said, “Ronald, read the first two speeches 
in this scene aloud and tell us what they 
mean.” Then, “Lucille, read the next two 
speeches and tell us the meaning.” So the 
hour crawled by. The following week I 
spent a few minutes more in the same 
classroom. This time the class was 
studying an essay. “Daniel, read the first 
two sentences and tell us what they 
mean.” 


Why do many high-school graduates 
dislike literature and seldom read any- 
thing above the level of Hollywood Scan- 
dals or True Western Detective? The rea- 
sons are probably numerous, but certain- 
ly among them is the one-arrow teacher. 

The literature teacher is hunting big 
game for his class. Not tigers or ele- 
phants, but pleasure, and understanding 
of literature as a key to life, and under- 
standing of literature as an influence 
upon life. No elephant was ever so large 
or so formidable or so much worth cap- 
turing as any one of these quarries. Then 
why does any teacher go hunting with 
only one arrow in his pedagogical quiver? 

Basically, there are six possible ap- 
proaches to the teaching of a literary se- 
lection—six different sorts of arrows for 
every teacher. The first of these ap- 
proaches is the historical. A teacher using 
it stresses the biography of the writer and 
the literary and historical events of the 
age in which he lived. Overemphasis of 
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this method often makes literature ap- 
pear secondary to the history; but its 
skilful use helps the student to see lit- 
erature as a changing, developing art. 
Perhaps more important, it helps him to 
place himself in the calendar of man’s 
development. 

The purposes of the sociopsychological 
approach are threefold. The teacher at- 
tempts to help students increase their 
knowledge of people, add to their under- 
standing of the age in which the litera- 
ture was written, and apply this knowl- 
edge and understanding to current liv- 
ing. The sociopsychological approach dif- 
fers from the purely historical in that 
flesh is replaced on the bones exhumed 
by the archeologist (although a capable 
history teacher, it must be added, never 
presents a parade of skeletons); it differs 
also in that an attempt is made to com- 
pare the flesh and nerves of the there and 
then with the flesh and nerves of the here 
and now. The chief virtue of the socio- 
psychological approach is that it demon- 
strates that people were people even in 
the fuurteenth century and that people 
are still people; it helps to define people. 

The emotive approach has two sub- 
divisions, perhaps not equally praise- 
worthy. The teacher may say in effect 
about each literary work: ‘Isn’t this 
pretty? . . . See how many pretty things 
the author has named... . Isn’t that a 
beautiful simile? . . . How many beauti- 
ful similes can you find here?” Or he may 
say in effect: “Literature is fun. It is 
written to be enjoyed. Let’s have some 
fun with this play.” The weakness of the 
isn’t-it-pretty variety of teaching is that 
it is very likely to degenerate into mere 
gushing; the weakness of the this-is-fun 
variety is that, if used constantly, it may 
neglect the mind-stretching that is es- 
sential in education. But the virtue of 
either emotive approach is that, skilfully 
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employed, it may awaken doubters to a 
realization that beauty and pleasure may 
originate outside of Hollywood. 

The didactic approach, if carried too 
far, involves a relentless hunt for “‘mor- 
als.” ““Tennyson’s poem teaches us that 
we can learn great truths even from 
humble little things like flowers, doesn’t 
it, Wilhelmina?” “No, John, I think that 
the moral of the ‘Ancient Mariner’ is 
much broader than that we should not 
kill albatrosses.” ““The poetry of E. E. 
Cummings shows us that, if we don’t 
study our composition carefully, we shall 
not be able to punctuate any better than 
he does.’’ But in favor of the didactic ap- 
proach, if it is not carried to ridiculous 
extremes, is that most students enjoy 
finding a memorable thought-capsule 
even though they usually dislike preachi- 
ness. Finding a moral is, for some stu- 
dents, sufficient reason for reading; they 
apparently feel that they have been re- 
warded by learning one of the eternal 
truths or by catching a glimpse of a 
lighthouse which warns of a dangerous 
coast. Proclaiming the worthiness of 
this not uncommon attitude of high- 
school students is the fact that admirable 
adults frequently demonstrate that they 
have numerous “morals” tucked away 
and that these ‘‘morals”’ assist in the for- 
mulation of an adequate philosophy of 
life. 

In the paraphrastic approach, teacher 
and class repeat in their own words what 
the author has said. The usual objection 
to paraphrasing is that it involves stating 
only the approximate meaning, since 
“saying the same thing in different 
words” is very seldom saying actually 
the same thing. Paraphrasing is valuable, 
however, in the interpretation of ab- 
struse literature; even though the au- 
thor’s exact meaning may elude the para- 
phraser, he and his classmates may come 
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near enough to it to make the effort 
worth while. 

The last approach may be called the 
analytical, although this terra is too re- 
stricted.2, The analytical approach in- 
volves examining the ideas, the imagery, 
the mechanics, and the tone of a piece of 
writing in order to discover what each 
contributes to the total impression. The 
constant aim is to help the student to see 
the selection as a whole by assisting him 
to see the function of each part. Just as a 
shop teacher discusses a carburetor in 
terms of its function in making an auto- 
mobile run, a literature teacher may use 
the analytical approach to show, for ex- 
ample, that the repeated references to 
“sleep” in Macbeth serve purposes of 
characterization and assist in the devel- 
opment of the theme. In other words, the 
goal of the analytical approach is syn- 
thesis through analysis. The weakness of 
the approach is that in distorted form it 
becomes what students call “picking to 
pieces.” But its value is that, through 
its use, students can discover that true 
literature does not ordinarily just hap- 
pen but results from careful planning, 
selection and rejection of details, and 
painstaking workmanship. An _ even 
greater value is that, if the teacher uses 
the analytical approach competently, the 
students improve in their reading ability 
by learning to distinguish tree from 
grove in whatever they read. 

These six approaches may not seem, 
on the surface, to be all inclusive, but a 
little pondering will show either that 
other so-called approaches are subdivi- 
sions of these six or that they are not 


2 For the teacher’s use, excellent illustrations of 
the analytical approach are available in The Well 
Wrought Urn, a recent volume by Cleanth Brooks. 
The author ‘‘analyzes” “Rape of the Lock,” Gray’s 
‘Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” Keats’s 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn,” and other poems often 
taught in high school. The method can also be ap- 
plied to short prose selections. 


truly approaches at all. For example, 
reading on a given theme, such as ‘‘Pio- 
neer Days,” is a subdivision of the socio- 
psychological approach, for the attention 
almost inevitably centers upon the peo- 
ple and their social customs. The use of 
audiovisual aids does not constitute an 
approach, for such aids are tools or ve- 
hicles that may be used in any of the six 
basic approaches. The same comment ap- 
plies to games and other special devices 
used by many teachers; they are actually 
vehicles. The term “literary experience,” 
as used in the Experience Curriculum, 
designates not an approach but a goal 
toward which any of the six approaches 
may lead. The types-of-literature and 
the chronological approaches are meth- 
ods of course organization rather than 
approaches to literary selections. 


The constant use of any one of the six 
approaches is objectionable on at least 
two counts: loss of interest and failure to 
show the versatile attractiveness of liter- 
ature. Obviously, day-after-day repeti- 
tion may lead to boredom for both stu- 
dents and teacher. If students are given 
the impression that authors write only 
that their works may be raved about, or 
if they are led to believe that knowing 
literature means merely knowing literary 
history, they are likely to say, “Litera- 
ture! Nobody cares about that stuff ex- 
cept English teachers, and they wouldn’t 
either if they didn’t get paid for it!’ Not 
one approach but a multiple approach 
is best in the teaching of literature. The 
teacher needs not one arrow but a half- 
dozen arrows. 

Since literature is many-sided, any one 
approach will reveal only a few of its at- 
tractions. A poem, a novel, a play, or an 
essay is a castle, located deep in a forest. 
One person explores its surroundings 
and says, ‘““Now I know all about this 
castle.” Another collars a couple of the 
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MULTIPLE APPROACH IN 


inhabitants of the castle, puts them be- 
hind glass, and says, “If we observe how 
these inhabitants act, we shall know not 
only about this castle called Literature 
but also about Living.’’ A third stands at 
the edge of the clearing, looks at the 
castle, and says, “Isn’t it just darling and 
aren’t we having fun!’’ Another looks up 
at one of the spires and says, “Atop that 
shining spire is a precious gem of wisdom 
for all of us. Let us ascend and grasp it.” 
A fifth walks slowly around the castle, 
pausing to examine the surface of each 
stone with a magnifying glass. Upon 
completing the circuit, he says, “After 
careful inspection, I conclude that the in- 
tention of the builder of this castle was 
so-and-so.”’ And still another studies the 
architecture, noting what each wall, each 
buttress, each arch, contributes to the 
building; then he says, “Now I know all 
about the castle that is worth knowing.” 
But like Saxe’s six blind men, each 
“prates about an Elephant not one of 
them has seen.” Each has acquired part 
of the truth about the castle, but a merg- 
ing of all of the observations would give 
a much better understanding of the 
whole castle. 

If, then, no single approach is to be 
used, what should the teacher do? Should 
every literary selection be _historified, 
socialized, glorified, moralized, para- 
phrased, and analyzed? Obviously not. 
The hourglass would run dry, human pa- 
tience would not endure, and possibly 
even the selection would become a bit 
thin and frazzled. But sometimes two or 
three different approaches may be used 
with the same work or within the same 
hour. And all six approaches may be used 
at different times with different selec- 
tions. Within a unit probably only two 
or three approaches would be used, but 
with a new unit the approaches might 
well be changed. 


TEACHING LITERATURE i91 


The choice of approach should be 
made in light of the objectives of the 
study, the characteristics of the litera- 
ture, and the knowledge, ability, and in- 
terests of the class. 

For example, a junior class is to read 
some of Whitman’s poems, including “I 
Hear America Singing,” “When I Heard 
the Learn’d Astronomer,” and three or 
four of the war poems. The teacher’s 
immediate objectives are to interest the 
students in poems with no rhyme and 
little rhythm and to help the students to 
realize that Whitman’s poetry is still 
alive and vigorous fourscore years after 
it was written. Most of the members of 
the class are also enrolled in American 
history, in which they have been studying 
the Civil War. The class is slightly above 
average in ability. 

Any one or any combination of the six 
approaches could be used in these circum- 
stances, but some would seem more de- 
sirable than others. The poetry is not so 
difficult as to justify the paraphrastic 
approach, and only a confirmed emoter 
or moralizer would be likely to insist that 
either the emotive or the didactic ap- 
proach is peculiarly valuable in the study 
of Whitman. The historical might be em- 
ployed to a slight extent in order to re- 
late Whitman to American history and, 
also, through a brief biographical sketch, 
to show that Whitman knew what he was 
writing about. But the social and the 
analytical approaches would be best. Us- 
ing the social approach to (for example) 
“TI Hear America Singing,” the teacher 
and the students could compare the oc- 
cupations of Whitman’s time with those 
of today and could discuss the role that 
singing played and still plays in people’s 
lives. World War IT is still fresh enough 
in students’ minds for them to realize 
that “Come Up from the Fields, Father’”’ 
is an extremely human and even timely 
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poem. Certainly there is no better way to 
show that a poem is alive than to show 
that it lives. The analytical approach will 
help the students to see that poetry may 
be poetry even though it does not rhyme 
and does not possess a “‘da-dum da-dum 
da-dum”’ rhythm. The slow-moving, bur- 
densome opening lines of the ‘Learn’d 
Astronomer” give way to shorter, more 
direct lines as the narrator leaves the lec- 
ture-room; the long lines are appropriate 
for the Ciceronian periods of the lecturer, 
and the short lines equally appropriate 
for the almost wordless thoughts of the 
stargazer. Whitman’s words, such as 
“gliding” and ‘mystical moist night- 
air,’ are exactly the ones he needs for his 
purpose. The contrast between the lec- 
ture “with much applause” and the 
“perfect silence” in which the narrator 
looks at the stars ties the poem togeth- 
er. The analytical approach, synthesis 
through analysis, will show the students 
the whole poem, will show them that it 
is a poem. 

A different set of circumstances war- 
rants a different approach. The teacher 
of an eighth-grade class reading its first 
play probably uses the emotive this-is- 
fun approach. Markham’s “Man with 
the Hoe” usually demands the sociopsy- 
chological approach. Bacon’s essays are 
clarified by paraphrasing. During the 
Christmas season a class profitably and 
enjoyably expands the ‘moral’ of O. 
Henry’s “Gift of the Magi.” The careful 


construction of Galsworthy’s “Quality” 
and of dozens of other selections justifies 
frequent use of the analytical approach. 
In Latin-American literature, if the 
teacher wishes to emphasize the basic 
similarities between Latin-Americans 
and other Americans, he uses and reuses 
the sociopsychological approach. Since 
Wordsworth’s life colored everything he 
wrote, the historical approach to his 
poetry is a likely one. These are only ex- 
amples and do not take into considera- 
tion specific classes or specific objectives, 
as the teacher must do when deciding 
which approach or approaches to use 
with a given piece of writing. 

The other day I was talking with a 
high-school junior. When he learned that 
I was an English teacher, he said, “I like 
English this year. Got a good teacher. 
She makes it interesting.” 

“How?” I asked. 

‘Oh, I don’t know. I never thought 
about how she does it. I imagine it’s 
variety, though. We do lots of different 
things in class. Other years we just re- 
peated the same kind of thing over and 
over—for instance, last year, when we 
had to pick all the literature to pieces. It 
got awfully dry and dull, like—well, like 
just practicing free throws in basketball 
would be. I like basketball, and I know 
that free throws are important, but if 
there wasn’t anything to basketball ex- 
cept standing in the same spot and doing 
the same thing over and over, I’d quit.”’ 
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The Americans Educate for Life’ 


HELEN RAND MILLER’ 


Ix ENGLAND there is a great deal of in- 
terest in establishing ‘multilateral’ or 
“comprehensive” schools. A multilateral 
school would be a large school. The Eng- 
lish think that one for one thousand or 
fifteen hundred would be large. It would 
be a “mixed school’’; that is, both boys 
and girls would attend. There would be 
different courses—general, technical, and 
commercial. The children of the rich and 
the poor would attend the same school. I 
sometimes said that it was not until I 
came to England that I realized I had 
been teaching in a multilateral school for 
fifteen years without knowing it. I heard 
speakers say that the Americans have 
been doing for sixty years or more what 
the English are now thinking of doing. 
The English are interested in knowing 
about our big multilateral schools. 


I was often asked, “In your big multi- 
lateral schools do you really succeed in 
breaking down class distinctions? That 
is what we want.” Many in England are 
intensely serious about this. The Guinea 
Pig was a successful play in London for 
two years or more. It was based upon the 
Curtis education report that advocated 
sending some of the bright children of the 
lower classes to the old foundation 
schools. A tobacconist’s son goes to a 
school founded by Henry VIII and 
proves to have sterling worth. 

The multilateral schools are a red-hot 


t Read at the San Francisco convention of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, November, 


1947. 
2 Evanston Township High School and Evanston 


Community College; in 1946-47 exchange teacher 
in England. 


controversial subject; they are a part of 
England’s whole social conflict at the 
present time. Those who want to keep 
the traditional select schools for the se- 
lect few have two arguments against 
multilateral schools. They say that the 
headmaster could not know all the chil- 
dren and that one little child would be 
lost in a great big school. We American 
teachers answered that by describing our 
home room and advisory systems and 
telling about the records we keep. 

At a meeting on the multilateral 
schools a heckler from a traditionally se- 
lect school would say, ““These big schools 
would lower our standards. Look at 
America. I know two boys who after 
their evacuation to the United States 
were two years behind.’”’ Someone always 
jumped right up to say, “Yes, but the 
Americans educate for life.” 

For a year in England I kept thinking 
how it is that we do educate for life. In 
perspective I saw that the Experience 
Curriculum is a great document in the 
history of education. Teachers who are 
planning the new education in England 
are analyzing the Eight-Year Study. It 
found out a good deal about standards 
and how to attain them. Those who are 
working out the new curriculums are us- 
ing the reports of our language-arts in- 
vestigation, which are our most human 
documents on learning how to live. When 
I told people that we have a book called 
Pupils Are People, they smiled and said, 
“How American! Only the Americans 
would think of a title like that!” and they 
asked me to order copies for them. Our 
standardized tests have helped us raise 
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our standards by doing away with the 
habit of repeating memorized material 
and testing ability and growth. 

All year I kept asking myself, “What 
is good about us and our schools?”’ We 
are on the right basis; we try to help our 
young people learn how to live. We have 
two good qualities: our friendliness and 
our Yankee ingenuity. 

All the English with whom I talked 
said we were kindly, friendly. I think we 
are friendly because we believe in equali- 
ty and because we have had to work to- 
gether to build up our country. The fact 
that we are mobile people helps too; we 
see and work with so many people, so 
many kinds of people, that we just nat- 
urally find out that to be friendly is the 
easiest way to get along with people. 

Our Yankee ingenuity is a fine thing 
and better than we have realized. We 
have never had a snug bed of tradition to 
rest on. We have had to make our own 
beds out of straw and whatever else we 
had. At every turn since we landed on 
these wild shores we have had to begin 
with the basic things for life to build. We 
have had to ask, “How shall we do this? 
How? How?” That is a good habit, and 
it is a part of all our life. We have become 
inventors because we have had to, and 
we are smart technicians. We have had 
to experiment, to think scientifically, not 
only about gadgets and for industry but 
in our schools and in our social planning. 
We analyze a situation and ask, ‘What 
have we here? Where are we? Where do 
we go from here and how?” A teacher 
from England said that she noticed in 
this country that teachers and boys and 
girls ask very often, “What is the best 
way to do this?” I think we must im- 
prove this good habit of ours and learn 
to think scientifically about everything. 
The vital questions always are, “‘What do 
we want? How can we get it?” 


When we begin planning our curricu- 
lum by asking, ““What do these young 
people need to do and know in order to 
live the best lives of which they are 
capable?” we can devise methods to car- 
ry out our purpose. One of the best young 
teachers I know in the United States 
said, “‘I try to think what the students 
need to know and then how they can 
learn it.” 

When I returned to the United States 
and saw our Initial Statement of Platform 
of the Curriculum Commission, I said, 
“‘That is just what I have been thinking.” 
I saw more vividly than ever before that, 
though we are a large country, the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
makes it possible for us to think and plan 
and work together and so to make prog- 
ress as we could not if we worked isolated 
within our own schools. The section 
headings of the Initial Statement of Plat- 
form are the points I would make. 

“The Relationship of English to the 
Purposes of Education in Our Time” 
means that English classes are a part of 
our life today. The purpose of education 
is to learn how to live. In England in dis- 
cussions of standards and examinations 
I told this story: A man twenty-five 
years old discovered that he was married 
to a woman who did not love him. He 
said, “‘“My education has let me down; it 
did not prepare me for this.”’ The test of 
education is in life itself. 

“The Need for Developing Power in 
the Social Situation in Which It Is Used” 
recognizes that our language and human 
relationships are related. We use our lan- 
guage to commynicate with each other 
and to make our social situation what it 
is. Plato said in the Republic, “States are 
as men are; they grow out of human 
characters.”” We develop our language 
power in social situations. 
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THE AMERICANS EDUCATE FOR LIFE 


“The Relation of English to the Total 
School Program” means that when we 
educate for life the total program be- 
comes integrated and language is con- 
stantly necessary. 

“The Responsibility of English Teach- 
ing for the Development of the Individu- 
al” and “Curricular Provision for Indi- 
vidual Differences’: We know that indi- 
vidual differences mean enrichment of 
our total life. In a co-operating society 
the more each can develop, the better it 
is for all of us. Each of us benefits by the 
total resources. We want to plan our 
classes and our lives so that each may 
contribute his best. 

“The Relationship of the Literature of 
the Past and the Present to the Purposes 
of Instruction in English’: The question 
is, ‘What literature of the past or present 
can illuminate the meaning of life for a 
young person today?” We do not argue 
whether to teach the old classics or mod- 
ern literature but ask of all authors what 
they have found out about life that will 
help us live today. Life is so short that 
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all we can do is to live. There is no time 
to do anything else. 
“The Place of Skills in the Program of 


‘English’: In England, as far as I could 


find out, the emphasis upon grammar is 
infinitesimal compared with ours. I was 
ashamed of our cumbersome tradition of 
grammar study. We slip up or slip down 
when we begin with mechanics instead of 
with life and life-situations. We must put 
our heads together to see how we can get 
started on the right basis. 

In Portsmouth I met a very interest- 
ing teacher of speech who said that he was 
approaching speech through liberating 
personalities. I found out over there that 
all the English do not object to all our 
voices as much as we have thought. I was 
told that an American soldier’s voice was 
one of his charms to an English girl. If 
our voices are good, it is our gentleness, 
our friendliness, that makes them so. 

Let us improve our best qualities. Let 
us use our Yankee ingenuity to learn how 
to educate for life, how to be more 
friendly. 


LOOKING AT THE STARS 


LOUIS GINSBERG 


Whenever I look up at all the stars, 

Those asterisks in all that mystery, 
Swimming so far above the mortal bars 
From which the mind is impotent to flee. 
When I look at the far-flung firmament, 

As if I would interrogate the dark 

And ask what all those huge abysses meant, 
Man falters, baffled by a question mark. 


Yet shrinking even that immensity— 
As any planet dwarfs Himalayan shelf— 
Are those incredible spaces I can see 

In all enormous solitudes of self: 

Oh, vaster far than to Aldebaran— 
Amazing distances from man to man! 


Round Table 


CRITERIA FOR COURSES 


The New Jersey Department of Educa- 
tion has for several years been engaged on 
the preparation of a program in the language 
arts, beginning with the earliest stages of 
schooling and including suggestions not 
merely for secondary schools but also for the 
state’s several teachers colleges. This pro- 
gram is definitely nonprescriptive. One sec- 
tion of the manual will be directed toward 
the administrator, with the purpose of sug- 
gesting a helpful attitude on his part and 
indicating how he can most usefully employ 
the state program with his teachers and 
with the public. 

I was asked to prepare for this section a 
set of criteria by which the administrator 
might decide for himself how closely the spe- 
cific course of study prepared in his own 
community adhered to the philosophy and 
general goals of the state program. What fol- 
lows below is entirely tentative, and I should 
be interested in having from readers of the 
English Journal any comments and sugges- 
tions that may occur to them. 

A good program of studies in the language 
arts will most likely exhibit these charac- 
teristics: 

1. It will see the arts of communication by lan- 
guage as a unit, at least as a closely interre- 
lated complex of parts; and the program will 
be a continuous one, from the kindergarten 
to the seminar. 

2. This program will follow no list of literary 
tests prescribed from without but in arrang- 
ing a schedule of reading matter for a par- 
ticular community will consult the needs of 
pupils on their varying levels, the character 
of the immediate community, and the de- 
mands of the times, national and interna- 
tional. It will provide for changes as these 
change. The program should be directed to- 
ward widening the pupil’s horizon and en- 
larging his experience, and this-it should 
include mingling with other students of 
many different kinds of interest and ability. 
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3. Language and usage will be treated in ac- 
cordance with the best linguistic scholarship 
of today. Instruction in formal grammar 
alone will not be considered as in itself ade- 
quate for understanding the nature of lan- 
guage. Emphasis will constantly be laid onthe 
necessity for correctness in speech and writ- 
ing, and specific instruction in essential de- 
tails will be given to this end, but always in 
the realization that American speech is not 
British speech and that even in the United 
States local usages differ. (New Jersey chil- 
dren need not be taught the broad a.) Where 
it is possible, attention will be paid to the re- 
lationship of English with other languages. 
The goal should be constant growth in lan- 


guage power. 


4. As much use as possible will be made of 


American literature, with stress on the mir- 
acles of American pioneering and enterprise, 
on the contributions made to our civilization 
by immigrants from many lands, on Ameri- 
can humor and the American language, on 
recent American cultural developments, and 
on the new media of communication that 
have joined the language arts. Thus the 
greatness of the American past and present, 
the vigor and grandeur of American demo- 
cratic ways of living, our relationship to the 
other people of the world, and the vast po- 
tentialities of our future will be made vivid 
to our boys and girls as part of education in 
citizenship through English instruction. 

5. The language arts program will afford train- 
ing for reasoning in a manner approved by 
science—the setting of a problem, its critical 
examination, its solution in an objective 
manner, all as practice in thinking as a neces- 
sary preliminary to communication. 


6. Group discussion will be taught as the 


American approach to controversy, namely, 
the attempt to secure all possible points of 
view, the refusal to insist on absolutes, the 
stress on friendly compromise and a meeting 
of minds, the willingness of the minority to 
submit to the rule of the majority, the in- 
sistence of the majority on full freedom of 
expression and on the protection of the 
minority. Education will be stressed as per- 
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ROUND TABLE 


sonal development through the sharing of 
group interests and activities. 

7. Good use will be made of audiovisual aids 
as necessary and desirable adjuncts to 
English teaching. 

8. Means will be provided for evaluating the 
pupil’s progress, but tests will be regarded 
not as opportunities for teachers to sit in 
judgment but rather as a means of discover- 
ing the needs of the pupil and modifying our 
teaching accordingly. 

9. This program will make it evident at every 
level of teaching and in every division of in- 
struction that the goal is child growth and 
not mere command of subject matter. 


Max J. HERZBERG 


WEEQuAHIC HicH ScHOOL 
NEWARK, N.J. 


MY “BEST” ENGLISH PUPIL 


One afternoon in June, near the close of 
school, a freckle-bespattered, shy little girl 
whose eyes had that smothered, unsettled 
look of one who has just taken off glasses, 
came up to me in the corridor and asked 
softly, “Are you busy?” 

“Why, no; come into my room.” She was 
a good student, and in a review of The Doll’s 
House had written an impassioned defense 
of Nora’s leaving her husband. She was un- 
doubtedly my best English pupil. Her thin 
little neck could not conceal the pounding of 
the heart that her soft voice was trying to 
control. To ease matters, I said in a strong 
voice, with a humorous wave of the arm, 
“Soon you'll be off to a grand New England 
summer.” 

“That’s just it.” She paused. “You see, I 
dread going. I feel miserable because I’m out 
of it. You know, the crowd I go with are 
nearly all private-school boys and girls, and 
they know so much.” 

I didn’t say anything, but I looked at her 
as if to say, “Go on. It is not all quite clear.” 
When our eyes met, either she or I would 
immediately. look away, both conscious of 
sacred soul-baring! 

“Well, they’re of the very best New Eng- 
land schools, and you know what that 
means.” 
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I shook my head in slowly measured sym- 
pathy. 

“Some are college freshmen—Vassar, 
Wellesley. They’re so—sophisticated. They 
discuss books I’ve never heard of. Do you 
think perhaps it’s because I don’t get the 
right training here—the correct things to 
read?” 

“The correct things” echoed silently 
through me. I said: “You want me to help 
you get into the swim, is that it?” I went on, 
to myself: “‘So the cult of the intelligentsia 
is recruiting its devotees already.” 

“T feel just like a country hick.” 

“T see.” I found myself saying this just as 
a doctor would say it. “What is it we’ve 
read this year? Take the poets—not the old 
ones—” 

“No; not the old ones. They don’t men- 
tion them.” 

“Now the moderns—”’ 

“There’s Frost—Sara Teasdale and 
Edgar Lee Masters and John Masefield—” 

“Not so bad, that line-up. Although I’m 
afraid they are becoming just a little old. 
You’ve read a few good plays too.” 

“Yes, Ibsen, Galsworthy—” 

“And novels.” 

“The Growth of the Soil, Vanity Fair, 
Ethan Frome—”’ 

“Did you ever notice that each one in 
your set keeps the conversation along the 
lines of his particular interest? They’ve 
learned the literary game very early in life. 
There’s a trick of keeping the conversation 
for a while on your favorite topic so that 
you can rate by making a few contributions; 
but if the talk doesn’t work around to your 
field, you must forcibly but tactfully steer 
it over to the book you’ve just finished 
reading. Now in your case you let them run 
away with the conversation, and naturally 
they hardly touched the things you know. 
In an opportune lull get the conversation 
over to the things you’ve read, and then you 
can hold forth and be taken for a well-read, 
keen young girl.” 

“T ought to mention Frost, then, and 
Vachel Lindsay and, oh!—Sara Teasdale—”’ 

“Certainly, by all means Sara Teasdale.” 
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“Would Ethan Frome be all right to allude 
to?” 

“Perfectly safe. But don’t, by all means, 
don’t appear to—to—show off. Stick to the 
modern poets.” 

“Yes, quite sensible, isn’t it? Frost! He is 
the logical one, New England soil and all 
that.” 

“Next fall I’ll be anxious to learn how you 
made out.” 

We wished each other a happy summer. 

A few days before the opening of school, 
in September, I was in my room putting 
some books in order and a voice, full of joy 
and triumph, cried through the door. A form 
with arms outstretched rushed at me as if to 
hug me. I took them both in mine. Her little 
neck was tanned, and I couldn’t see the 
shadows made by her tumultuous heart. 

“Tt worked! I owe you everything! You 
should have seen the boys I had around me. 
We got talking one might and I mentioned 
Robert Frost. Somebody mentioned Gals- 
worthy’s novels, and I came right out that 
he was a playwright too—his The Silver Box 
and Justice. I recalled ‘tenseness’ as a word 
you had used last year in class. And I don’t 
know how, but I was over on Robert Frost 
before I knew it, and I mentioned his 
poems, even quoted a few. Some of the boys 
asked me where I was from—school they 
meant, and I said Dover High School. They 
couldn’t believe they taught such things in a 
high school. I mentioned Spoon River and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay; but it was what I 
knew about Robert Frost that really made 
me. From then on I began to rate. I had 
dates galore.”’ 

“Wonderful. Perfectly wonderful what a 
education will do for one,” I replied. ‘“Dear 
me,” I mused to myself, “what kind of edu- 
cation am I fostering?” I consoled myself 
finally by posing this question to myself: 
“But how do you think Robert Frost would 
feel?” 

“You’ve been such a big help to me,”’ she 
said in a very sweet and kind and girlish 
tone of graditude as she tiptoed out the 
door. That tiptoeing was a genuine gesture 


of respect to me, for there was nobody else 
present. My best English pupil was gone. 


GEORGE H. HENRY 


Dover (DeEL.) CommMuNITY SCHOOL 


CREATIVE WRITING MAY 
BE TAUGHT 


Tracking Pegasus to his lair in the junior 
high school is a task requiring on the part 
of the English teacher the industry of the 
proverbial beaver and the persistent genius 
of a Sherlock Holmes. No clue should be 
neglected which may lead to the discovery 
of creative ability in teen-agers, some of 
whom seem bent upon concealing it with a 
devotion worthy of a better cause. This is 
possibly because they do not expect mere 
adults to understand their inmost thoughts 
and feelings. 

One step toward uncovering talent is to 
show our appreciation and (save the mark!) 
our sympathetic comprehension of their 
purplest passages and most exalted philoso- 
phy. After confidence is established, we may 
do something toward reducing the meaning 
to a mundane clearness and improving the 
rhythm, emphasis, and choice of words. 
Moreover, it is our part to arouse ideas 
worth writing about by the assignment of 
suitable subjects. Indirectly teachers often 
suggest subject matter for pupils’ writing 
by comments upon the literature studied in 
class and even by guidance in the home- 
room period. That is, by sharing our own in- 
terests and hobbies with our pupils, we may 
stimulate thought capable of bearing liter- 
ary fruit. Good writing can sometimes be 
“caught” from the instructor—at least the 
consciousness of and enthusiasm for it are 
contagious—but to some extent it may also 
be taught. 

Since the true teaching of composition is 
such an individual matter, some of the best 
teaching is often done in the few minutes’ 
conference before and after school, as when 
the faculty sponsor of the school magazine 
or newspaper interviews the prospective 
contributors. These conferences are neces- 
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sary to determine the originality and the 
sources of the material submitted. After the 
adviser is assured of the originality of the 
composition, he or she may then suggest 
necessary minor changes and improvements. 
The same procedure may be followed in 
small classes and by using after-class con- 
ferences in the more crowded sections. 

Care should be taken to avoid dictating 
our own thought and phraseology to the 
pupil, but we should never be squeamish 
about teaching him to express his own mean- 
ing in as exact language as is possible for 
him. Young people may lean too heavily 
upon generalizations, and if the teacher is 
at all hesitant about criticizing this tenden- 
cy, no true progress is possible. The instruc- 
tor ought to eliminate ruthlessly such in- 
definite expressions as ‘‘seems to be,” “ap- 
pears to be,” and “looks as if” and give ex- 
amples of what is meant by concreteness. 
For instance, ‘‘He smoked a pipe and read 
two chapters while waiting for his friend to 
call” is more interesting than “He waited a 
long time.” “Between one heartbeat and the 
next”’ is more dramatic than “in an instant.” 
On the other hand, pupils occasionally err on 
the side of overdefiniteness and fondness for 
detail, as in the popular “timetable” used 
in reporting a journey. Of course the adult 
critic advises the youngster to say “early in 
the morning” instead of “at exactly 6:30.” 

Some teachers make a fetish of preserving 
the story or poem exactly as the pupil first 
produced it, intact with all its crudities—a 
procedure which is never paralleled in art 
or woodworking or any other field of endeav- 
or. How is the teen-age writer’s style ever to 
improve if we fail to train his taste and skill 
in the choice of language? By frequent prac- 
tice in writing and by reacting to construc- 
tive criticism, the pupil may at least strike 
a balance between curtness and overor- 
nateness. After his expanding vocabulary 
has had a chance to display itself, it is good 
to show him that sometimes a short word is 
more forceful or more rhythmic in its con- 
text than a longer one, as “dulled” for 
“modulated,” “sky” for “firmament,” or 
“air” for “atmosphere.” The discriminating 
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young writer may even develop a feeling for 
the rhythm of prose. A description such as 


One tree was the brightest red imaginable. It 
had drooping branches which seemed to make 
the tree look sad. I believe this gorgeous oak 
was mourning for its leaves which were soon to 
leave it.... 


may be improved as follows: 


One tree was the brightest red imaginable. It 
had drooping branches which gave the tree a 
mournful look. I believe this gorgeous oak was 
grieving for its leaves which it was soon to lose. 


The test of such corrections lies in the 
improvements’ coming finally from the pupil 
himself, after the instructor has stimulated 
his thinking by asking the right questions 
and making the right suggestions. As the 
sculptor chisels away marble, revealing the 
statue which was always in the stone, the 
skilful teacher may get the young writer to 
cut away his own excess verbiage and reveal 
the poem which is already there. 


A road might lead to anywhere, 

To a forest, a mountain, or a lake, 

Or you might find a field of Queen Anne’s lace, 

So you never know which one to take, 

There are many treasures you might find, 

A patch of brown-eyed susans, a robin’s egg 
of blue, 

Or a little bush of roses still covered with the 
dew— 

All treasures Mother Nature has put there 
for you. 


By a clarification of ideas in the above, a 
decision to say not quite so much, some at- 
tention to rhythm and stresses, the pupil 
finally may discover his own poem, as 
follows: 


A road might lead you anywhere— 

To forest, field, or lake; 

Or you might find some Queen Anne’s lace 
If you knew which one to take. 

There are many treasures you might find— 
A robin’s egg of blue 

Or a little bush of roses 

Still covered with the dew. 


This, after all, is the method used by 
adult poets, who have learned to do some of 
the eliminating mentally. The adolescent’s 
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processes are a bit slower and his literary 
judgment is only beginning to develop. 
Should we, then, neglect the opportunity of 
training him in these processes while he is in 
the habit-forming period? Literature as a 
form of self-expression existed before gram- 
mar, and “the tail wags the dog” when we 
spend most of our time in the English classes 
drilling on the parts of speech and verb 
tenses and neglect the practice of using them 
in original composition. 

The aims of such teaching as has been 
described above are to promote clearer 
thinking on the part of the pupils, to make 
of them discriminating readers, conscious of 
styles in current reading material, and to 
broaden and vitalize their everyday choice 
and use of words. No person is to be forced 
into creative writing who has not a natural 
bent for it, but those who have should be 
trained early in life to use this talent effec- 
tively. Even a mediocre student can learn 
to express his own ideas clearly and in a 
style reasonably free from glaring crudities. 

Most young persons are very glad to learn 
that good diction is not just an accident but 
that anyone by taking pains may become 
more exact and more forceful in his speech 
and writing. This is something which every 
member of a junior high school English 
class has a right to know. 


VIRGINIA PAULINE SPRIGGS 


W. H. Kirk Junior ScHoor 
East CLEVELAND, OnTO 


SPELLING IN SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


Spelling has long been a troublesome area 
in educational programs. Schools are criti- 
cized because high-school graduates cannot 
spell. Employers are bitterly sarcastic about 
the products of our system; they become 
irate when their stenographers fail to spell 
difficult words or stumble over technical 
terms unfamiliar to general usage. Frequent 
are the references to “when I went to 
school.” 


Conscientious teachers of English try 


harder and harder to instil into their stu- 
dents a knowledge of all the words needed 
in any general capacity. They feel as if they 
are on a treadmill, working harder and fast- 
er and getting nowhere. It is true that we 
have a large proportion of school population 
that twenty years ago would not have been 
in school. It is true that most of the people 
of the type we used to educate can spell 
well. They write far more easily; they talk 
better. They are more careless, I grant. 
Carelessness and lack of checking account 
for a great many spelling errors. 

But Mr. Public will not understand that. 
Nor does he see the difference between hav- 
ing fifteen and forty in an English class. 
Educators, even, often blame the English 
department for weaknesses in spelling. And, 
if they cannot understand what we are up 
against, how can we expect the laymen to 
sympathize? 

For fifteen years in junior and senior high 
schools we tried to master lists, week in and 
week out. We felt frustrated but were afraid 
to drop formal spelling lessons because of 
what laymen and “other teachers” would 
say. All English teachers are well aware of 
the saying that every teacher of history, 
mathematics, science, and the like, knows 
better how to teach English than we do! 

This year our patience was exhausted. We 
resolved to follow the dictates of our con- 
science, experience, and common sense, in- 
stead of fear of criticism. We knew our for- 
mal teaching of lists was producing no re- 
sults. A committee was formed to recom- 
mend some alternate measures. It was felt 
that spelling weakness would not be reme- 
died in the upper grades by the mastering of 
lists, many words of which would not be im- 
mediately used. Lack of spelling conscious- 
ness or lack of ability to attack a new word 
through its phonic elements was the trouble. 
Pupils weak in spelling needed to be helped 
in how to spell, not merely with specific 
words. Perhaps much of the difficulty lay in 
lack of word analysis in the early years. 
Pupils weak in this respect were overlooked 
in large classes and were passed on from 
year to year without this difficulty being 
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remedied. We had long observed that if a 
child was weak in spelling in the seventh 
grade, he continued to be poor. Our atten- 
tion to lists failed to improve him. Then, 
too, we have a considerable number of dull 
normal pupils who will probably always be 
poor spellers. 

The committee recommended that basic 
lists be continued through the seventh and 
eighth grades, as part of the developmental 
spelling program. We have to admit that 
despite our course outline in spelling, which 
suggested many methods of teaching spell- 
ing, we ourselves needed to improve our 
techniques. It is too easy simply to say, 
“Study your spelling,” or “Write your words 
five times,” or to have the class spell the 
words orally and then go on to other activi- 
ties. We realize we have far to go in actually 
developing the power to attack new words 
and a spelling consciousness. We know we 
have to practice what we preach in our 
course of study. As an English department, 
we need to evaluate our own techniques ac- 
tually used. We need to have a clear picture 
of what we are trying to do in a spelling 
lesson. 

From the ninth grade on, the committee 
decided that the spelling problem should be 
individual. We still have classes up to forty 
in some cases, and no one has yet solved the 
problem of taking care of individual cases 
with one hundred and sixty children coming 
in daily, not to mention a homeroom! But 
we are going to attempt to make each stu- 
dent’s difficulties as much of an individual 
problem as we can. First, it is absolutely es- 
sential that we create a spelling awareness, 
a desire to spell correctly. Until we have 
that, no improvement can take place. Meth- 
ods of taking care of spelling are left to the 
good judgment of the teacher, always with 
the understanding that spelling is to be em- 
phasized more than ever, but in a different 
way. 

The following suggestions were made by 
the committee for the teachers’ guidance. 
These suggestions were voted upon by the 
members of the department. Only a few 
negative votes were received. They were 
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made largely by new people, who were more 
optimistic about the success of teaching 
lists than those who had been trying it for 
years. 


SOME IDEAS WHICH MAY PROVIDE 
SPELLING EMPHASIS 


(To be selected to fit the needs of 
a particular group) 


1. Technical words relating to a unit should be 
taught at that time. (Several demons are 
“sincerely,” “address,” ‘complimentary 
closing,” and the like. No letter-writing 
unit should neglect the mastery of these 
words. The same idea is true of every unit. 
Each unit has certain words peculiar to that 
subject matter.) 

2. Drills on the apostrophe, contractions, pos- 
sessive, should be emphasized. These items 
might be incorporated in usage drills. 

a) It’s he who should take the blame. 

b) That wasn’t written yesterday. 

c) The student’s book has lain there a long 
time, 

In the same manner, punctuation drills 

might contain spelling demons. EXAMPLE: 

The people received food, clothing, and fuel. 

3. Many errors are due to faulty pronuncia- 
tion. Students should be urged to pronounce 
their words carefully and distinctly. 

4. Students should be urged to keep a list in 
their notebook of all the words marked in- 
correct on their themes. 

5. Whenever the teacher notices the same 
word being misspelled on a number of pa- 
pers in a set of themes, he should take a few 
minutes the next day to teach the spelling 
of that word. Whenever an opportunity 
arises for developing the spelling of a word, 
the teacher should be alert to make use of 
it. Attention may be drawn to devices which 
help in memorizing the spelling. 

6. The teacher might find it interesting to jot 
down all the misspelled words in a set of 
themes or have a student do it for him. The 
resulting list might provide ideas for spell- 
ing lessons or remedial work. 

7. The teacher should do everything possible 
to encourage the habit of consulting the 
dictionary. Students should, if at all pos- 
sible, own a dictionary for reference. 

8. Help should be given in analyzing words.’ 
Correct pronunciation is a great help. As- 


Io. 


II. 
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14. 


15. 


16. 
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sociating words with like difficulty is good. 

Memorizing associations sometimes helps. 
. Aclass that is co-operative might be divided 
into “spelling pairs.’’ On the day the papers 
are returned, the pairs might dictate the 
words to one another. 
The immediate necessity of using a word is 
the best motivation for securing concen- 
trated attention upon the spelling of that 
word. 
Emphasize constantly the idea that one 
misspelled word spoils a letter or any writ- 
ten work for an employer. There is really no 
such thing as a “grade” in spelling for the 
educated adult. 
Take every opportunity, while students are 
engaged in classwork, for individual confer- 
ences. If a student could pronounce mis- 
spelled words to the teacher, if he had a 
chance to discuss the words with him, per- 
haps improvements would result. Teachers 
often state that individual help is impossible 
with large classes. Do we utilize all op- 
portunities? 
While students are writing assignments in 
class, often the teacher can “spot” mis- 
spelled words and give a bit of individual 
help. Often he can notice that several people 
are misspelling the same word and develop 
the word with the group. 
Students should learn to spell the words 
they need to use in writing. Are we confused 
sometimes on writing and reading vocabu- 
lary? Do students sometimes have to learn 
to spell words never used in their own writ- 
ing needs? 
If words are misspelled on themes, the stu- 
dent should check the spelling by consulting 
the dictionary and re-write the sentence in 
which he used the word. 
Some teachers like the method of using a 
spelling grade on the composition papers as 
well as the usual double mark in content 
and mechanics. 
. An ideal situation exists when all depart- 
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ments stress spelling. Can we encourage our 
colleagues to teach the technical words of 
their particular subject matter? Can we 
persuade them to mark off for the misspell- 
ing of common words? At least we can try! 


After a year’s trial, some teachers say 
that it works as well as the old method; 
some notice an increased spelling conscious- 
ness on the part of the students. A valuable 
side issue is that the time saved by omitting 
the formal teaching of spelling may be more 
profitably devoted to some other activity. 
We intend to continue the program. We re- 
alize, too, that some students will always be 
poor spellers, despite all we can do. 


FRANCES BROEHL 


(Micx.) PuBiic SCHOOLS 


DRILL VIA STEREOPTICON 


In a class of advanced students gratifying 
results have been obtained by the use of 
slides in drill work. We have one hundred 
slides which fit an ordinary classroom pro- 
jector, which can be used with only the 
ordinary schoolroom window shades. Sen- 
tences are flashed on the blackboard, and 
corrections in spelling and word forms are 
made directly on the board; punctuation is 
corrected or inserted; choice of words is 
made. When the slide is finished, only a few 
marks need to be erased. Students who have 
become tired of drill pads and exercise books 
seem to find this method novel and enter- 
taining; therefore, they accomplish a great 
deal. The teacher also is saved much time 
from mimeographing. 

EpitH Det HopkKINs 


CONNERSVILLE (IND.) SENIOR 
HicH ScHOOL 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, JULIUS BERNSTEIN, MARGARET M. BRYANT 
JAMES B. MCMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


Please give me your opinion of the expres- 
sion “each and every’ in the following sen- 
tence: “‘Principals are to report the name, age, 
sex, and address of each and every county 
pupil.” By some this expression is considered 
redundant; by others it is said to be acceptable 
on the basis of emphasis. Who is correct? 


M. R. W. 


Both are correct. “Each and every” is 
redundant and acceptable. “Each” points 
to the individual, considered as such, while 
“every”’ points to the total number of indi- 
viduals, emphasizing the completeness of 
the list. The expression seems to me perfect- 
ly normal and useful, particularly in a sen- 
tence such as the one you cite, in which the 
principals are told to get several facts about 
each pupil and to be sure that all pupils are 


included. J. B. McM. 


Will you kindly tell me why the following 
phrase is incorrect: “the friend of the gover- 
nor’s.”” I would like to know the rule of the 
double possessive. M.F 


The double genitive construction is old 
and respectable in English. It is common 
with pronouns: “friend of mine,” and with 
names and titles in the singular: “friend of 
John’s, of Father’s, of the mayor’s.” How- 
ever, if the noun has an s plural, the double 
genitive may be confusing in speech, since 
we cannot distinguish between “friend of the 
mayor’s” and “friend of the mayors’ ”’; 
hence in talking we tend to restrict the 
double genitive to singular names. 

In writing, there seems to be no good rea- 
son for not using “friend of the Governor’s” 
when the reader can see that you are refer- 


ring to a particular governor. Whether you. 


use “friend of the governor,” “friend of the 
governor’s,” or “governor’s friend” is a 
question to be decided by the euphony of the 
sentence; whichever sounds better is better. 


And, finally, you should remember that “a 
picture of the governor” usually means a 
likeness of his honor; a “picture of the gov- 
ernor’s” means a picture belonging to him. 


J. B. McM. 


According to the New York Times, Win- 
ston Churchill used “It is me’’ in a speech, and 
we should like to know which form, “I” or 
“me,” you accept as correct. J.R 


Both forms “It is I” and “It is me” are 
accepted as correct by the editors of this 
Forum because we hear cultivated people 
using both. We have no source of informa- 
tion about the English language except the 
English we hear and read. You will not find 
“Tt is me” in formal written English be- 
cause it is generally avoided in such writing. 
But in spoken English (which you can listen 
to when you have to decide such questions) 
and in printed reports of spoken English “It 
is me” is more frequent than “It is I.”” You 
should remember, however, that many 
people object to “It is me” in spite of the 
fact that it is common in cultivated speech 
(Churchill’s, for instance), and you may in- 
cur the dislike of such people by using an 
expression they are prejudiced against. On 
the other hand, saying “It’s I” will preju- 
dice many other people against you when 
the situation calls for natural, unpedantic 


diction. J. B. McM. 


Is it correct to say “‘Lend me a nickel’? 


It is perfectly correct. The word “‘nickel,” 
which has been used as a synonym for “‘five- 
cent piece” in American English for many 
years, is marked “colloquial” in some dic- 
tionaries, but the new American College Dic- 
tionary (Random House, 1947) does not in- 
dicate any usage limitation. At any rate, the 
sentence you ask about is by nature col- 
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loquial, so there can be no question of the 
appropriateness of “nickel.” 

The editors of this Forum are in a better 
position than some classroom teachers to 
answer some questions on usage because 
they have access to big libraries containing 
extensive reference works, and occasionally 
a member of our committee has made a spe- 
cial study of a point raised by a correspond- 
ent. However, many questions can be an- 
swered from a teacher’s own observation of 
usage, for example, this question about 
“Lend me a nickel.” Any English teacher 
who knows how usage is recorded and ana- 
lyzed (the technique is explained and illus- 
trated in Pooley’s Teaching English Usage 
[Appleton-Century, 1946]) is just as quali- 
fied to judge the appropriateness of such an 
expression as any member of this committee. 
Not that the Committee on Current English 
Usage objects to answering-any question; 
helping members of the National Council is 
our job. But it is important for teachers of 
English to know that modern language 
study does not provide a body of fixed 
dogma about expressions; rather it provides 
a method of study and judgment which can 
be applied to every new situation and thus 
give more up-to-date answers than diction- 
aries and grammars, all of which become 


out of date as time passes. J. B. McM 


In the sentence ‘Every yard of our goods is 
absolutely guaranteed” is the last word a pas- 
sive verb or a predicate adjective? 


Curme (Syntax, p. 445) says that “is 
painted” in “The house is painted” is a 
statal passive, i.e., a passive form used to 
describe a state; he contrasts “The house is 
painted every year,” in which “is painted” 
is a simple passive verb describing an action. 
Fries (American English Grammar, p. 189) 
notes that the difference is one of context, 
not of form, thus providing a simpler solu- 
tion than Curme’s by taking the matter out 
of formal grammar. He says the verbal is a 
passive if attention centers on antecedent 
activity, a predicate adjective if attention 
centers on the situation. Thus Fries would 


classify “guaranteed’ in the sentence as a 
predicate adjective. Because “guaranteed” 
so commonly describes a state and so rarely 
describes an action, it can usually be classi- 
fied as an adjective, but the meaning is im- 


portant in every case. J. B. McM. 


Will you give your opinion of the several 
new desk dictionaries recently published and 
compare them with Webster’s Collegiate? 


F. H. 


Such a comparison is made by Carlton F. 
Wells in the Saturday Review of Literature, 
issue of January 24, 1948. J. B. McM. 


Recently I have come upon this sentence in 
which incorrect forms are to be crossed out: 
“This pen writes ‘smoother’—‘more smooth- 
ly’ than any other pen that I have ever used.” 
Ts there any basis for interpreting ‘‘smoother” 
as an adverb? HL 


If one looks at the word “smooth”’ his- 
torically, examples of its use as an adverb go 
as far back as 1422. Shakespeare, in A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream (Act I, scene 1, 1. 
134), wrote in 1590: “The course of true 
love never did run smooth” and in 2 Henry 
VI (Act III, scene 1, 1. 53): “Smooth runs 
the water where the brook is deep.”’ Milton 
in Sonnet XX, ‘‘Time will run on smoother.” 
Its use continued in the eighteenth century 
as evidenced in the translation of Horace 
(Sat. i. x. 62) by Francis (1746): “Smooth 
flow his lines and elegant his style.” 

When used attributively with participles 
one can find many instances of its use as an 
adverb, as in Wordsworth’s Poet’s Epitaph 
(1799): “One to whose smooth-rubbed soul 
can cling’’; in Scott’s Rob Roy (1818) (chap. 
xiv): “‘As I passed along the smooth-cut vel- 
vet walks”; in Keats’s Eve-of St. Agnes 
(1820): “Upon his knees he sank, pale as 
smooth-sculptured stone’; in Carlyle’s 
French Revolution (1837) (Vol. I, chap. vi, 
p. ii): “‘in plenteous smooth-flowing floods.” 

It is therefore not strange that one still 
hears it used adverbially. M.M.B 
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Report and Summary 


ESSIE CHAMBERLAIN, PRESIDENT 
of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish in 1939, died February 5, 1948. Miss 
Chamberlain was born in Pittsfield, Illinois, 
in 1882, and received her public school edu- 
cation there. After a couple of years of teach- 
ing in elementary schools, she attended Illin- 
ois State Normal University, obtaining her 
Bachelor’s degree in 1910. After teaching 
English in downstate Illinois high schools, 
she transferred to the township high school 
in Oak Park, large Chicago suburb, where 
she remained until illness compelled her to 
retire two years ago. 

After going to Oak Park, Miss Chamber- 
lain earned her M.A. in English at the 
University of Chicago. Many summers she 
taught teachers at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the University of Missouri, and the 
University of Wisconsin. Between times she 
edited a number of classics and the widely 
used Essays Old and New. 

Miss Chamberlain was a modest person, 
gracious, always good company. She had a 
great capacity for friendship, and this as 
well as careful daily preparation for her 
classes won the friendship and high esteem 
of her students. Young teachers attending 
Council meetings often remarked that Miss 
Chamberlain gave them the same courteous 
consideration she accorded the prominent 
and influential. In professional matters and 
organization affairs she was respected for 
what other leaders frequently called her 
“good judgment.” Essie Chamberlain was 
the sort of teacher America needs. 


THE TEACHING OF AMERICAN LIT- 
erature is being studied by a committee of 
the Illinois Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, primarily to find its contribution to 
growth of high-school youth in American 
ideals. Liesette J. McHarry, chairman of the 
committee, presents a report of progress in 
the Illinois English Bulletin for December. 
Of 500 Illinois high schools answering a 


questionnaire, 271 organize their study of 
American literature chronologically, 202 by 
types; 74 include study by themes or prob- 
lems. Of five possible aims suggested, the 
most popular was ‘‘Understanding and en- 
joyment of good writing produced by Amer- 
ican authors’’; “Development of an under- 
standing of the ideas, ideals, and concepts 
that have produced the America of today” 
was accepted by only a minority, and ‘“Im- 
provement of intercultural relations” by 
only a handful. 

“Criteria for Selecting a High School 
Textbook in American Literature’’ is a sup- 
plementary report by a member of the IIli- 
nois committee, William R. Wood, of Evans- 
ton Township High School. The criteria are 
(1) purposeful organization, (2) thought 
continuity, (3) balance between old, estab- 
lished works and new and controversial 
ones, and (4) variety of views concerning the 
same topics or issues. For the study of 
AMERICA IN LITERATURE (caps are the 
author’s) the younger or less gifted pupils 
may be given selections dealing principally 
with “the geographical appearance of the 
land, the customs, the traditions, folk-lore 
and history of the people.” For the mature 
and capable “the emphasis could well be upon 
the meaning of America and Americanism.” 


LATIN-AMERICAN CONTEMPORARY 
writing is surveyed briefly in the English 
Leaflet for January by Dudley Fitts, of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, 
editor of an anthology of Contemporary 
Latin American Poetry (New Directions, 
1947). In their culture, where verse-writing 
is as common as writing checks is among us, 
there is much poetry of true excellence. Mr. 
Fitts cites many individual poems available 
in translation and suited to high-school 
readers. He has only qualified praise for 
Latin-American fiction—and comparatively 
little of it is available in translation. 
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“READING THE LANGUAGE OF LIT- 
erature” by Lorraine Nauss in the Quarterly 
Journal of Speech for December, is an effec- 
tively written discussion of oral reading. 
Scientists engage in a number of experiences 
or experiments from which they abstract 
and pass along the results. The literary art- 
ist engages in one experience and tries to 
pass it along. The meaning of his work can- 
not be put into a paraphrase or into a logical 
analysis followed by an analysis of the emo- 
tional elements. The meaning is the total 
experience. The good reader participates in 
the author’s experience, so far as possible, 
by recalling (even consciously?) the associa- 
tions of the words, phrases, and situations. 
If he reads aloud, these images and feelings 
show in his voice and body and through 
empathy with him as well as through the 
words the hearer participates in the experi- 
ence—that is, gets the real meaning. The ex- 
perience is a process, not something static 
like an idea; it never is but always is becom- 
ing (cf. MacLeish’s famous dictum that a 
poem should not mean but be, and Cleanth 
Brooks’s almost violent denunciation of 
paraphrase). Miss Nauss has taught speech 
in two universities and now teaches English 
in Roosevelt College, Chicago. 


MOST HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS DIS- 
like poetry, says James E. Warren, Jr., be- 
cause they have not had poetry properly 
taught to them. First, the textbook selec- 
tions are usually descriptions of landscapes, 
portraits of personalities, or ‘‘quiet philo- 
sophical verses with didactic implications.” 
Second, the student is too often left to 
wrestle with the poem as practice in reading. 
Instead he should be shown that much of the 
language is symbolic and be led to notice the 
sound effects; “the real student of poetry 
must participate ... and this participation 
implies technical insight.” Although Mr. 
Warren, as author of two volumes of poetry, 
should know, the implication that a poet 
while writing thinks of the qualities of his 
consonants, the weight of his vowels, the 
variations in his meter, seems open to doubt. 
Warren’s article, ‘“‘Poetry and the Teacher,” 


appears in the Journal of the NEA for 
January. 


A DIFFERENT EXPLANATION FOR 
pupils’ dislike of literature is offered by Mil- 
dred E. Hartsock in the North Carolina Eng- 
lish Teacher for December. She thinks it is 
due to our timidly skirting the great ideas 
in literature and emphasizing aesthetic ele- 
ments for which the students are not suffi- 
ciently mature. Her college freshmen, who 
usually have read one or two books of 
Paradise Lost, remember the character of 
Satan and may recall who said what at the 
conference in Hell; “they rarely know that 
Paradise Lost is about the problem of Free 
Will and man’s moral responsibility.”” Stu- 
dents, trying to make sense of life, relish lit- 
erature when it is approached with this 
purpose. 

“BIOGRAPHY AND EDUCATION FOR 
Adjustment” is Samuel Weingarten’s topic 
in the Junior College Journal for November. 
After mention of the use of biographies in 
vocational guidance, Weingarten turns to 
reading in relation to student needs and 
cites examples from his own experience of 
“Therapy from Biographies.” Most of the 
biographies he tells of students’ profiting by 
are contemporary and well known and suit- 
able for upper high-school years as well as 
for college freshmen and sophomores. 


SOMEWHAT SIMILAR IS THE AR- 
ticle by James E. Warren, Jr., “Fiction Is 
Full of Case Histories,” in the Clearing 
House for January. Warren’s subtitle, ‘“‘The 
Literature Teacher as Psychologist,” shows 
his point of view. The teacher must help his 
students (high school) to see the psychologi- 
cal truths in the literature. First, he may 
eliminate false standards of judging char- 
acter—judging by appearance or by one’s 
own “intuitive” reaction to a personality. 
Second, he may help students to see “how 
the character ‘got that way.’” Some of 
Warren’s observations upon specific pieces 
of literature are fresh. 


“SPEECH EDUCATION FOR ALL 
American Youth” is the topic of the Janu- 
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REPORT AND SUMMARY 


ary issue of the Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals— 
a document parallel to “The Emerging 
Curriculum in English,” which appeared in 
the same periodical in February, 1946. 
Every teacher of English in American high 
schools should get this symposium on speech 
and read it carefully for help in improving 
his work. Frequently he will be annoyed by 
what seems to him—and probably is—some 
wrong assumption; but he should read none 
the less. 

The symposium starts off with Franklin 
Knower’s excellent statement of the need 
and aims of speech-training for all, which he 
follows with the statement that such train- 
ing will be given only when separate time for 
it is provided in the program and special 
speech teachers given the classes. 

Another chapter which will impress the 
principals is Gladys Borchers’ exposition of 
“Basic Issues in Integrating Speech with 
Other Subjects.”” She reports an experiment 
in which (1) speech practice (apparently 
well enough motivated) without technical 
instruction produced no significant speech 
improvement, (2) a program of diagnosis 
and technical training with no subsequent 
practice produced a statistically significant 
improvement, and (2) a program of diagno- 
sis and instruction followed by practical ap- 
plication produced the most improvement. 
(The brief report gives the impression, 
though it does not say, that all the skills 
were taught before the employment in nor- 
mal speaking began. If so, there is a fourth 
procedure that needs to be tested.) Then 
Dr. Borchers reports a course “integrating” 
speech with English by teaching written 
composition three periods a week and speech 
two. Of course it did not work! But the dis- 
turbing part of her report is that it says this 
failure was due to the fact that both the 
English and the speech courses are attempts 
to teach skil!s—skills which are more differ- 
ent than alike—so that the students natural- 
ly were confused and annoyed. The skills 
mentioned here and later in her paper are all] 
mechanics! A final experiment was to teach 
speech in a separate course and then follow 
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students to classes in other subjects (includ- 
ing literature) to see that they used their 
skills. This worked. 

The chapter on “Listening in the Speech 
Class” by Jessie Mercer shows that listen- 
ing habits can readily be cultivated in con- 
nection with speech practice, though the 
instruction goes little beyond motivation. 

These are but samples from the two hun- 
dred and fifteen pages. Order from the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., and send $1.00. 


“NEWSPAPER LABORATORY” IS A 
breezily written, short article by Harry 
Shefter in High Points for December. In a 
New York City vocational high school he 
led and pushed his students into a compari- 
son of four full-sized and four tabloid news- 
papers to discover their relative coverage of 
twenty news areas and feature fields. No at- 
tempt was made to evaluate quality, but the 
mere quantity showings were a revelation 
to the students—as the teacher had foreseen. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 
is advocated by Dean Earl Reed Silvers of 
Rutgers University and condemned by 
Alonzo F. Myers, both in the Survey Graphic 
for January. The dean’s experience with 
veterans has convinced him that military 
service is favorable to the development of 
desirable personal qualities. He feels that 
this would be true in peace as in war and 
assumes that the projected provision of of- 
ficers of high character, specially trained to 
deal with late adolescents, will actually be 
realized. Dr. Myers quotes very heavily 
from the President’s Commission, which 
recommends U.M.T. purely for security 
reasons, and also thinks he shows that, if we 
once got it, the army propaganda arm would 
see that the enlisted officers were never left 
without trainees. 


“THE DILEMMA OF MODERN WRIT- 
ing” is discussed in the same magazine by 
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Harry Hansen. He thinks that pressure by 
church and other reform organizations, such 
as brought about a revision of the screen 
version of Forever Amber, is not significantly 
effective upon books and that attempts at 
legal suppression stimulate sales in other 
cities. He recognizes both deliberate por- 
nography and detailed depiction of im- 
morality for the sake of making a social 
point, and apparently regards even the lat- 
ter as unnecessary. 


THE NEBRASKA STUDENT PUBLICA- 
tions have organized the Nebraska School 
Press Association, with a mimeographed 
periodical and an annual directory. The 
School of Journalism of the University of 
Nebraska is evidently leading the move- 
ment. 

A similar organization in South Carolina 
seems somewhat more mature. It has a 
printed monthly newspaper, with electros; a 
full complement of student officers, with a 
state faculty sponsor; and trophy awards in 
five types of newspaper-writing. 


ARRANGEMENTS HAVE BEEN MADE 
for sending representative collections of 
American high-school publications to schools 
in the United States Zone in Germany. For 
details of the plan write to C. P. MacInnis, 
Columbia (S.C.) High School, who made the 
arrangement with the support of the Nation- 
al Association of Journalism Directors in 
High Schools. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


To Secure These Rights. A report of the 
President’s Commission on Civil Liberties, 
in the PM reprint. $0.10 each; $0.05 each in 
quantities of twenty or more. Chicago Divi- 
sion, American Civil Liberties Union, 123 
West Madison Street, Chicago 2. 

Study outline and bibliography prepared 
by Alice M. Farquhar, head of the Adult 
Education Department of Chicago Public Li- 
brary, to accompany 70 Secure These Rights. 
$0.05; special rates on large quantities. 

Statistics of State Progress in Education, 
N.E.A. Research Bulletin, Vol. XXV, No. 4, 
December, 1947. $0.25. National Education 


Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Unesco and You. Questions and an- 
swers on the what, why, and how of your 
share in UNESCO. U.S. Department of 
State Publication 2904. Order from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. $0.15. 

Reading for Democracy, 1948. An an- 
notated list of fifty books. The American 
Brotherhood, National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, 203 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, or other N.C.C.J. office. Single 
copies free; on more than ten copies, postage 
must be supplied. 

Citizens Look at Education. A progress re- 
port for 1947-48 of the Citizens Federal 
Committee on Education. Issued under the 
imprint of John W. Studebaker, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education. 

Planning Your Family, by Herbert 
Yahraes. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 136. 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 East Thirty- 
eighth Street, New York 16, N.Y. $0.20. A 
plea for planned parenthood. 

Living More Effectively in the Community, 
a unit each in English, social studies, and 
home economics, for ninth grade, $0.45; 
Rights, a unit in American culture, $0.10; 
The People of Colorado, a general-education 
unit for ninth grade, $0.25; and Human Re- 
lations through Reading, a unit in reading 
for adults, $0.20. Workshop Papers Nos. 10, 
11, 14, and 19, Intergroup Education in Co- 
operating Schools, American Council on 
Education, 437 West Fifty-ninth Street, 
New York 109, N.Y. 

Four one-reel films in language arts and 
three in basic study skills are included in 
Coronet Instructional Films: How To Read 
a Book, William G. Brink, collaborator; 
Improve Your Reading, John J. DeBoer, 
collaborator; We Discover the Dictionary, 
Viola Theman, collaborator; Spelling Is 
Easy, Viola Theman, collaborator; How to 
Study, William G. Brink, collaborator; 
Know Your Library, Alice Lohrer, collabo- 
rator; and Maps Are Fun, Viola Theman, 
collaborator. In black and white, $45 each; 


in color, $90. 
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Books 


A NEW ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN 
AMERICAN LITERATURE’ 


A foreword says that American Authors 
Today is a new kind of text and collateral 
reading book. The main novelty seems to be 
a brief introduction to nearly every selection 
by the writer himself; in one case—that of 
Jesse Stuart, for ““The Champion”—the in- 
troduction is charming, but the story is, to 
this reviewer, unfinishable. In general the 
introductions are pleasant and worthy of 
their brief space; they do not in themselves 
justify a claim to great originality. 

But this anthology has many more vir- 
tues than defects. Let us get the defects out 
of the way first. The “questions” at the end 
of each selection seem to have been written 
rather absent-mindedly, without much 
thought of what was usable in an upper high- 
school classroom, for which the book seems 
designed in content. For example, ““Why did 
Jody meet Grandfather?” or “What was 
Carl’s particular chore for all four seasons?” 
or “What position did the author have on 
the hotel staff?” or “Retell the story briefly 
in your words’’—all these and several like 
them after nearly every selection strike too 
juvenile a note. High-school students could 
answer most of them thoughtlessly after a 
single hasty reading. 

On the other hand, some of the questions 
are too mature to be handled without more 
background material than there is likely to 
be time to organize. Witness: “‘Discuss the 
value of character-training.” “Prove that 
throughout our history we have always felt 
a responsibility to all men.” “Prepare a 
group report on the history of the theatre 
from its earliest days: Greek, Church, 
Shakespearean, French, English, Ameri- 
can,” 

A few other questions are likely to be em- 


*Slatkin Burnett, American Authors Today. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1947. 


barrassing to adolescents: “Discuss growing 
pains” or “Give some symptoms of love” or 
“Name some odd characters in your 
family.” 

But teachers and pupils learn how to ig- 
nore unusable features in a book and will 
leap, in this case, to much that is excellent. 
The editors have avoided the trite; indeed, 
“Caliban in a Coal Mine,” “Snacker,” and 
“The Devil and Daniel Webster’ are, I 
think, the only selections that have been an- 
thologized more than once elsewhere. And 
all three of these are worth using again. In 
fact, I should have omitted only four selec- 
tions in the whole book. Can I give higher 
praise for an anthology of perhaps twenty 
times that many items? “The Champion” 
didn’t amuse me. The Gunther piece on in- 
ternational gangsterism is filled with names 
that are meaningless to boys and girls of 
1948. Nathan’s “Advice to the Stage 
Struck” is smarty and shallow and could 
easily be harmful to its readers. Dorothy 
Thompson’s “America” was dictated and 
sounds so, though it makes some points 
worth making; it offers at least four doubt- 
ful generalizations like this one: ‘He (an 
American) is gregarious, but not at all herd- 
minded.” (Miss Thompson, meet Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis.) 

Among the pieces I liked especially for 
high-school reading are John Steinbeck’s 
“Leader of the People,” Carl Van Doren’s 
“Happy Childhood” (with its point that 
“books had enlarged the village’), Robert 
Frost’s “Death of the Hired Man,” Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher’s ‘Neighbor of Mine,” 
Edgar Lee Master’s “Johnny Appleseed,” 
two excellently detached scenes from Robert 
Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois, Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s delightful “Happy Journey” (a 
one-act forerunner to the technique he used 
so memorably in Our Town), Richard 
Wright’s “Hunger,” James Thurber’s un- 
beatable “The Night the Ghost Got In,’ 
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Morley Callaghan’s remarkable Fish- 
ermen,” Robinson Jeffers’ “Hurt Hawks,” 
and Santayana’s lovely lyrics, ‘“‘Faith” and 
“Beauty.” There are perhaps fifteen other 
items almost as fine as these. American Au- 
thors Today should prove useful in introduc- 
ing to high-school students many of the best 
of our contemporary writers in some of their 
shortest and least hackneyed expression. 


Irvin C. POLEY 


GERMANTOWN FRIENDS SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOR GRADE TEN 


Language Skills: Grade Ten,' by Lucy H. 
Chapman and Thomas Cauley, deserves a 
few loud hosannas from teachers of English, 
for its authors have provided some excellent, 
up-to-date teaching material that should 
help to make the English classroom a head- 
quarters for both fun and profit. The book 
is the fourth in the Harcourt, Brace second- 
ary-school English series—a program that 
will be completed with the publication of 
volumes for Grade XI and Grade XII (both 
now in preparation). 

The educational philosophy on which the 
book seems to be founded in this: High- 
school English should aim primarily to de- 
velop the processes of thinking and to en- 
courage the recognition of the relationship 
of ideas and things to each other. 

Part I is one of the most effective compo- 
sition units to come from the presses in some 
time. The traditional sections on paragraph- 
ing, letter-writing, narration, exposition, 
and argumentation are all here—but moti- 
vated in a lively manner unusual in most 
textbooks. Suggested topics for composition 
fall well within the range of adolescent ex- 
perience and challenge the student to ex- 
press himself on subjects that are part and 
parcel of his daily living. Even the most in- 
dolent pupil should feel the itch to write. 

In addition, this section offers a stimulat- 
ing discussion of the value of a high-school 

*Lucy H. Chapman and Thomas Cauley, Lan- 
guage Skills: Grade Ten. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1947. Pp. 491. $1.72. 


education—aimed obviously at the skepti- 
cal, whose number is legion; a wittily writ- 
ten chapter of advice on good manners and 
on the art of building friendly relations with 
fellow-students and a sound exposition of 
the principles of logical thinking plus a 
scathing exposé of the types of false reason- 
ing so rampant in the world. 

The chapter called “Things To Write 
About” is one of the best approaches to the 
problem of finding subjects for composition 
that the undersigned has ever encountered. 

There is ample emphasis on the impor- 
tance of vocabulary-building, a lucid ac- 
count of the value of the dictionary, and 
plenty of suggestions concerning taking 
notes, outlining, and the profitable use of 
reference books. 

One of the most rewarding sections of the 
book is the chapter “Becoming an Effective 
Listener.” In line with recent advances in 
the English program, this chapter can do 
much to develop the critical listening- 
powers of its readers. 

Grammar is not neglected. Part II is a 
thorough treatment of over fifty grammar 
fundamentals plus more than two thousand 
drill sentences. This section wisely avoids 
the extreme of the formal grammarian, on 
the one hand, and of those who would teach 
no grammar, on the other. The exercises are 
so skilfully introduced and motivated that 
a student of average intelligence will become 
quickly convinced of their practical value 
in his everyday writing and speaking. 

The book is, indeed, a welcome contribu- 
tion to the teaching of secondary-school 
English. If the two remaining volumes equal 
this one in stature, then the entire series will 
form an excellent English program for for- 
ward-looking, progressive teachers. 


J. Dias 
FArRHAVEN (Mass.) HicH ScHOOL 


WHO WORKS? 


The subject of workbooks and their value 
is still good for hours of controversy in al- 
most any teacher group. There are, of 
course, purposeful and worthless uses of 
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BOOKS 


drill materials. Likewise, there are books de- 
signed for isolated drill and others so or- 
ganized that the subjects included may be 
used to solve individual or class problems in 
current usage. Both The Right Way with 
Words' and Common Sense English? belong 
to the latter class of workbooks. 

The individual subjects in The Right Way 
are organized in short blocks with clear-cut 
examples of both right and wrong usage. 
The perforated lesson strips afford an easy 
way of checking and correcting answers. 
Books 5 and 6 initiated the work with diag- 
nostic tests, a plan which is suggestive of the 
purposeful approach to drill materials. Used 
with sufficient teacher direction and in rela- 
tion to a program of improvement in speak- 
ing and writing the series should give valu- 
able assistance to teachers in both junior 
and senior high schools. 

Common Sense English “is designed to 
present the maximum of usage with the 


* Carpenter Wood ef al., The Right Way with 
Words: Practice Workbook in English, Books 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1946. Book 1, 
$0.48; Books 2, 3, 4, $0.56; Books 5, 6, $0.64. 

2 Joseph C. Blumenthal, Common Sense English, 
Books I and II. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1946, 1947. Book I, $0.88; Book II, $0.92. 


minimum of grammar.” The series grew out 
of the realization that the “traditional 
method of language instruction was not suc- 
ceeding with a large number of today’s high- 
school students.” In an effort to make gram- 
mar “senseful,” the author creates many 
new terms. While we may accept such labels 
as “namers,” “tellers,” ‘double teller” 
(compound predicate) and “‘chain sentence,” 
we may question the use of “substantive,” 
“repeaters” (appositives), and ‘‘sub-sen- 
tence”’ (clause). On the whole the distinc- 
tions made between fragments and sentences 
are clear cut. One questions, however, 
whether “turned around” sentence is better 
than “inverted order,” whether the “dan- 
gerous six” or “slippery thirty” are terms 
that assist in learning verb forms, or whether 
dubbing the indefinite “‘it”’ as “dangerous” 
helps to secure definite reference of the pro- 
noun. Everyone agrees that common sense is 
needed today in the teaching of grammar 
and, therefore, will welcome any materials 
that assist in a practical application of the 
principles that underlie our continually 
changing language patterns. 


Epna L. STERLING 
SEATTLE PuBLIC SCHOOLS 


Brief Reviews 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Ides of March. By THORNTON WILDER. Harper. 
$2.75. 


Through the use of imaginary letters and docu- 
ments Wilder has built up a picture of the Rome of 
Caesar, Catullus, Clodia, Cleopatra, Brutus, Cicero, 
and others. The pages are crowded with the surging 
life of the citizens, as Caesar reflects upon his mas- 
tery of the world, his success as a dictator, and his 
passion for Cleopatra, knowing that his death is ap- 
proaching. Wise, penetrating, and very scholarly. 
March Book-of-the-Month selection. 


The Saint and the Devil: A Biographical Study of Good 
and Evil. By Francis Wrnwar. Harper. $2.75. 


The “Saint” is Joan of Arc. The “Devil” is Gilles 
de Rais. Accepted facts of the life of the Saint are not 
changed. The striking contrast of good and evil as 
represented by the Saint and the Devil gives em- 


phasis to each character. Of added interest is the 
brilliant background of the times and people of fif- 
teenth-century France in which the characters move, 
rise, and fall. 


The Great Rehearsal. By Cart VAN Doren. Viking. 
$3.75- 
From personal records and diaries of men who 


‘attended the Federalist Convention held at Inde- 


pendence Hall, 1787, Van Doren has written a fas- 
cinating and revealing account of the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States. Suspense is 
electric as state after state is won over. (Are the 
meetings of the United Nations also great rehears- 
als?) February Book-of-the-Month selection. 


The Professor’s Umbrella. By Mary JANE WARD. 
Random. $3.00. 


By the author of The Snake Pit. On the jacket. 
“A story of rivalries and jealousies, of bigotry and 
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intolerance on an American campus, told with 
warmth, with spirit, and with humor.” Not a pleas- 
ant picture of a Midwest town and campus. Gregory 
Kitner, Jewish instructor in English, has been dis- 
missed on a trumped-up charge. The president of the 
college is an anti-Semitist and resents (apparently) 
the professor’s popularity with his classes. The re- 
action of members of the faculty is most interesting. 
To Gregory himself the action is stimulating. 


Eagle in the Sky By F. Van Wyck Mason. Lippin- 
cott. $3.00. 

The third of Mason’s Revolutionary War stories 
covering the period 1780-81, ending with Lord 
Cornwallis’ surrender. Three young doctors are lead- 
ing characters. A long, colorful, and readable tale. 
Literary Guild February choice. 


The Cry of Dolores. By HERBERT GORMAN. Rine- 
hart. $3.50. 
By the author of The Wine of San Lorenzo. A 


vivid re-creation of the Mexican uprising of 1810. 


The Gilded Hearse. By CHARLES O. GorHAM. Crea- 
tive age. 

One day and a night in the life of a publicity man 
at Hutchinson’s, book publishers. Since the author 
has been publicity man for a well-known publisher, 
some curiosity about facts and names is natural. 


The Great Ones: The Love Story of Two Very Impor- 
tant People. By RALPH INGERSOLL. Harcourt, 
Brace. $3.00. 

The author’s living experiences have made him 
exceptionally qualified to write this book. One of his 
“important people”’ is editor of Facts. The author 
has been editor or manager of the New Yorker, For- 
tune, Time, Life, and PM. The background is im- 
portant, but the theme is the love (or loves) of two 
people. Undercurrents, with the use of real names 
and facts, add a surprising interest to this story of the 
rich, the richer, and the great people, whose identity 
is partly guesswork. 


Eagle at My Eyes. By NorMAN Kartkov. Doubleday. 
$2.75. 

“The eye that mocketh at his father, and de- 
spiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the valley 
shall pick it out, and the young eagles shall eat it.” 
Prov. 30:17. The story is of a Jewish-Gentile mar- 
riage. The parents of the Jewish youth were never 
reconciled to their son’s choice. Perhaps the son 
never was. The girl? A bitter, tragic story of two 
people with different backgrounds and emotional 
convictions—but who loved each other in their own 
ways. 


Mortal Coils: A Play in Three Acts. By ALpous 

Hux Harper. $2.50. 

From the short story Gioconda Smile. “The 
dramatic account of a man’s life and of the three 
women who took part in it.” Without the philosophy 
it could be merely a good detective story. 


Demian: The Story of a Youth. By HERMAN HEssE. 
Foreword by THomas MANN. Holt. $3.00. 
Herman Hesse, author of Steppenwolf, was the 

1946 Nobel prize-winner. The problem of the Beast 

in Man was the subject of Steppenwolf. The problem 

of Good and Evil experienced by Sinclair as boy and 
man is the theme of Demian, published in Germany 
before World War I. Demian—an older boy—and 
his mother, Eve (real or symbolic?), teach Sinclair 
that God in the final analysis is both Good and Evil. 

Through Demian and Eve, Sinclair comes to under- 

stand himself. Much symbolism. 


A Light in the Window. By Mary RoBERTs RINE- 

HART. Rinehart. $2.75. 

The story of the Wayne book-publishing family. 
Matthew, the founder, remembers his part in the 
Spanish-American War. At the opening of the story 
his son returns from World War I; at the close his 
grandson returns from World War II. Wayne II, 
Wayne III, made war marriages. In these thirty 
years, depression, tragedies, clashes of temperament 
and politics—love and patience—are an excellent 
background for this story. Easy to read. 


Private Enterprise. By ANGELA THIRKELL. Knopf. 
$3.50. 

Thirkell enthusiasts will find many of their fa- 
vorite characters here with new ones just as con- 
genial. It is the second summer of ‘“‘peace’”’ and 
Barsetshire Brandons, deans, vicars, and lesser 
people are inclined to blame the Labour government 
for the weather, the measles, the scarcity of liquor, 
and rationing. End maps of Barsetshire. 


The Common Chord: Stories and Tales. By FRANK 
O’Connor. Knopf. $2.75. 
By the author of Crab A pple Jelly. Twelve stories 
about small-town people. Raffish, human. 


Man into Beast. Edited by A. C. SPECTORSKY. 

Doubleday. $3.75. 

Weird and fascinating tales from contemporary 
and near-contemporary writers based upon a theme 
used by earliest storytellers—man’s changing from 
the human form into the body of a beast. Included 
are Ben Hecht’s professor who became a termite and 
Stephen V. Benét’s story of the man who became a 
cat. Highly entertaining. 


The Collected Tales of A. E. Coppard. Knopf. $5.00. 

Thirty-eight tales selected by the author. Writ- 
ten between 1921-38. Many are from Adam and 
Eve and Pinch Me. Of wide range and variety in 
theme and emotional intensity. Of exceptional 
merit. 


The First Fish and Other Stories. By WARREN BECK. 
Antioch Press. $2.50. 
Short stories, largely of normal people, made in- 
teresting by perceptive choice of incident, told in a 
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style so well suited to its content that it is noticed 
only on second reading. Not wishy-washy, not ex- 
citing; just interesting and lifelike. 


Strange Life of Ivan Osokin. By P. D. OusSPENSKY. 
Holme Press. $2.75. 


A didactic fantasy of novelette length. Twenty- 
six-year-old Ivan, an intellectual daydreaming ne’er- 
do-well, is permitted to go back twelve years in time 
and yet to remember, so far as he wishes, all the 
events of those years. All comes out just the same. 
Then he learns that the only escape is through chang- 
ing himself, through sacrifice (unspecified, but proba- 
bly giving up wishful thinking) and we leave him de- 
bating whether to make it. More readable than this 
sounds. 


Your Newspaper. By NINE NIEMAN FELLOWS, 1945- 
46. Macmillan. $2.75. 


Nine practicing newspaper persons—seven men 
and two women—studying at Harvard under the lib- 
eral provisions of the Nieman Foundation have tried 
to tell here what newspapers could and should be. 
Going back to their jobs even before the book was 
finished, they were not irresponsible; and yet they 
have named names in their criticisms. An important 
companion book to A Free and Responsible Press, by 
the Commission on Freedom of the Press. 


Depends What You Mean by Love. By NicHoLas 
Mownsarrat. Knopf. $2.75. 


“‘Heavy Rescue’’; “Leave Cancelled’’; ‘“H.M.S. 
Marlborough Will Enter Harbour.” Three sensitive 
long stories of great simplicity: love for humanity— 
a man’s love for a woman—a captain’s love for his 
ship. 


The Franciscan Missions of California. By Joun A. 
BERGER. Doubleday. $3.75. 


A reissue of a fine work. Map and photographs. 


North Carolina in the Short Story. Edited by RicHARD 
Watser. University of North Carolina. $3.50. 


Fifteen short stories rich in literary and regional 
interest. Most of the writers are residents of the 
state; they have largely portrayed the North Caro- 
lina scene. Short autobiographical sketches. 


Midnight Lace. By MACKINLAY KANTOR. Random. 
$2.75. 

A 1911 “period”? piece—will interest any reader 
with midwestern small-town memories. A pretty 
millinery trimmer came for a season to a small-town 
shop. Of course she met a rich, conservative man. 


Cross Section: 1948. Edited by Epwin SEAVER. 
Simon & Schuster. $3.00. ‘ 


Fourth annual volume of American writing. 
Largely young, unknown authors. 
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Yankee Life by Those Who Lived It. Edited by Bar- 
rows Mussey. Knopf. $6.00. 


Very long—pleasantly illustrated. An enlarged, 
revised edition of We Were New England, published 


* in 1937. Ina foreword the author says, “I have taken 


from autobiographies of New Englanders those pas- 
sages which show what it felt like to live in the 
cradle of the nation.” This is the pre—Civil War New 
England, from Mather to Emerson and the Yankee 
dealers in cuckoo clocks and wooden nutmegs. 


The World’s Great Lakes. By FeRDINAND'C. LANE. 
Doubleday. $3.50. 


Mr. Lane calls our attention to this “Age of 
Lakes” era, as geologists call it, and to the fact that 
many have disappeared and more are evaporating 
—‘“the world is drying up.” He lays special stress 
upon the “personality” of many well-known large 
lakes or little-known small ones. Of special interest 
are his chapters “Lakes and Civilization” and 
“Man Intrudes upon the Stage.’’ He tells a thousand 
““believe-it-or-not”’ facts. 


The South, Old and New: A History, 1820-1947. By 
FRANCIS BUTLER SIMKINS. Knopf. $6.00. 


The author’s family has long lived in South 
Carolina. He graduated at the University of South 
Carolina, has Master’s and Doctor’s degrees from 
Columbia. His intention in this book is to explain 
what makes the South different. To do that he 
writes an interpretive history of the South. He makes 
an earnest effort to be free from prejudice. Illus- 
trated. 


Best of Art. By Emtty GENAvER. Doubleday. $7.50. 


The art critic of the New York World Telegram 
has selected fifty paintings of contemporary artists. 
Of these representative pictures she has written ap- 
preciations. Fifty full-page illustrations, sixteen in 
full color. 


Lake Okeechobee. By ALFRED JACKSON HANNA and 
KATHRYN ABBEY HANNA. Bobbs-Merrill. $4.00. 


Latest in the “American Lakes’’ series. Of added 
interest because of the establishment of the Ever- 
glades Park and because of the River of Grass 
volume. 


Step Down, Elder Brother. By JosEPHINA RIGGLI. 
Rinehart. $3.00. 


Set in Monterrey, this changing process taking 
place in Mexico might be applicable to many coun- 
tries. New ways, new manners—new life—come to a 
great Mexican family whose sons and daughters ac- 
cept and demand the right to be modern. 


It’s an Old California Custom. By Ler Snippey. 
Vanguard. $3.00. 


Dedicated to “My Helpspend.” Mr. Shippey be- 
trays a gusty humor in writing of the old and older 
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days of California. Third volume of “American 
Custom” series. Illustrated—good print—easy 
reading. 


The Tennessee, Vol. 11: The New River: Civil War to 
TVA. By Donatp Davinson. Rinehart. $3.50. 


The “Old River’s” history was published in Vol- 
ume I, “Frontier to Secession,” in 1946. Here is the 
story of the Tennessee’s participation in the Civil 
War—of Shiloh, Pittsburg Landing, and the Recon- 
struction Movement. The controversial story of 
TVA is told in detail. Illustrated. Thirty-fourth 
volume of ‘‘Rivers of America’”’ series. Chcice books 
for collectors of Americana. Darker Grows the Valley 
by Harry E. Kroll is a recent TVA story. 


The Steep Places. By NORMAN ANGELL. Harper. 
$3.00. 

From the Gospel of St. Matthew:“ . . . the whole 
herd ran down a steep place into the sea, and 
perished in the waters.” Contents: “The Human 
Factor: The Danger and the Hope,” ‘Human Na- 
ture in the Atomic Age,” “The Place of Power in 
a Free Society,” “Ignored History,” “Russia and the 
West,” “The Ultimate Issue.”” By the Nobel prize- 
winner author of The Great Illusion. He sees a world 
torn by destructive passions but hopes freedom may 
be preserved without resort to war. 


The Enduring Federalist. Edited and analyzed by 
Cuar Es A. BEARD. Doubleday. $4.00. 


Included are the most significant of the Federalist 
papers, expositions of the Constitution by Hamil- 
ton, Madison, and Jay. Introduction by Dr. Beard, 
giving background of the papers and sketches of the 
men who wrote them. In a brief overview of each of 
the nine sections into which the papers are divided 
they are associated with the critical events amid 
which they were written. 


The Sleepwalkers: A Trilogy. By HERMANN Brocu. 

Pantheon. $5.00. 

“The Romantic” (1888); “The Anarchist” 
(1903); ‘The Realist” (1918). A study of the dis- 
solving structure of modern European society. A 
crisis of modern man, covering three periods in each 
of which the masses are ever slipping farther from 
security, nearer to chaos. 


5,000 Years of Gems and Jewelry. By FRANCES 
RoceErs and ALICE BEARD. New rev. ed. Lippin- 
cott. $3.75. 

Amazingly complete information about, and his- 
tory of, gems and jewelry, their romance, and the 
superstitions that have been attached to them. The 
legends of “The Great Mogul,” “The Kohinoor,” 
“The Queen’s Diamond Necklace,” Hope Dia- 
mond,” ‘“‘The Ruby of the Black Prince” are related 
to wars and intrigue. Skills in cutting, fashions in 
mounting, are described. Lavishly illustrated. In- 
formative and interesting. 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


From My Journal. By ANDRE Maurors. Harper. 
$2.75. 


In 1946 Mr. Maurois came to America and for a 
time was an instructor at the University of Kansas 
City. These American experiences are a part of his 
Journal. Later he returned to France and wrote of 
conditions there. He has great faith in France and 
her people. January 1, 1947, he writes, “I find my 
country less sick than I had been told. Yes, we will 
manage.” 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Changes in Behavior of Feeble Minded Children: Psy- 
chological Monograph No. 281. By BERNADINE 
G. Scumipt. Psychological Corporation, 1515 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C. 


This Northwestern University doctoral thesis is 
exciting! In “lower vocational centers” in three 
Chicago public schools 254 boys and girls whose 
1.Q.’s the child-study examiners found below 70 were 
educated. The study covers three years in school 
(under “progressive” methods, with special atten- 
tion to personality problems) and five years of post- 
schoo! life. Many went through high school, and 
most adjusted successfully to adult life. On later ex- 
aminations their I.Q.’s were found to have risen-— 
risen a great deal. An earlier study by another in- 
vestigator is cited, showing similar, but smaller, 
changes. Apparently “complexes” interfere very 
seriously with mental performance. 


FOR STUDENTS 


The Way To Write. By RupotpH FLescu and A. H. 
Lass. Harper. Pp. 342. 


Here the author of The Art of Plain Talk and the 
editor of High Points present a manual for upper 
high school or lower college years. It is concerned 
primarily with clear and effective communication 
rather than with usage, punctuation, and spelling. 
The exercises are chiefly in re-writing—sometimes 
sentences, at other times pieces several paragraphs 
long—composition “projects” being left to the 
teacher. The steps of writing are treated in chrono- 
logical order, in very simple, “everyday” language. 
The total effect is unconventional. 


English for Every Use, Books One, Two, Three, and 
Four. By Wi1Li1AM N. TANNER and WILBUR E. 
CHEEVER. Ginn. Pp. 532 to 599. $1.72 and $1.76. 


The senior author is the Tanner 6f the well-known 
conservative text Correct English. The junior author 
has taught in a private academy and is now in the 
Lexington, Massachusetts, High School. Very “‘con- 
servative’’ in usage, scholarly in other content, ur- 
bane in manner. Unconsciously designed for college- 
preparatory classes. 


The Story of ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By R. F. Patterson 


“BASING his account of the lives and works of 250 eminent English poets, prose 
writers, dramatists and novelists, on personal and human elements, R. F. Patterson 
has written a truly different account of English literature from the time of Chaucer 
to James Joyce. Many photographs feature this interesting account of great men 
of yesterday and today. Here is an account which brings one up to date in a most 


adequate fashion.” —New Haven Journal Courier. $3.75 
Dictionary of WORD ORIGINS 
By Joseph T. Shipley 


*“AN excellent introduction to the love of words, their rich study and their fresh 
use. A first-class reference work . . . a delight to the browser.” —F. H. Law, Educ. 
Adviser, Reader’s Digest. $5.00 


Twentieth Century ENGLISH 
Edited by William S. Knickerbocker 


A SELECTION of thirty-six essays clarifying and interpreting such issues as 
BASIC ENGLISH, SEMANTICS, THE NATURE OF SPEECH, LANGUAGE 
IN EDUCATION, REMEDIAL WORK, WRITING FOR THE PUBLIC, THE 
TEACHING OF COMPOSITION, LITERARY CRITICISM, etc. Among the 
contributors are S. I. Hayakawa, ARcHIBALD MacLetsn, H. L. MencKEN, JoHN 
ErskKINE, KENNETH BurKE, Oscar CARGILL. 468 Pages $5.00 


UNUSUAL WORDS 


AND HOW THEY CAME ABOUT 
By Edwin Radford 


“WE are grateful to the author for the mass of information which he has collated 
on the origin of strange phrases and the colloquialisms which have been accepted 
in this country.”—The Library World $26 Pages $3.75 


JOURNEY WITHIN 


By Romain Rolland 


THE distinguished author’s last book—an autobiography—is a revelation of the 
spirit that is Rolland. Contains much of his uncompromising facing of life and 
truth as he saw them. “‘Recommended.”—Library Journal. $3.00 


EXISTENTIALISM 


By Jean-Paul Sartre 
THE first book to appear in America on Existentialism by its leader and chief 


protagonist. ‘‘Recommended.”—Book-of-the-Month-Club News. $2.75 
| PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
LIMITED EDITIONS { 15 E. 40th St., Dept. 129, New York 16, N.Y. 
| Please send me __._______. copies of (write in margin) at $8.» 
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HIROSHIMA 


by JOHN HERSEY 
in a special high-school edition 


The only high-school edition of HIROSHIMA, John Hersey's great 
modern classic, is available NOW! @ Original, unabridged text, by 
Mr. Hersey @ Stimulating, classroom-tested Questions and Projects 
by Robert Frank, author of “Hiroshima: Moral or Military?" (see The 
English Journal, April 1947) @ Thoughtful and effective reading, 
writing, library and discussion assignments @ Two inexpensive bind- 


BOOK COMPANY r 


ings to encourage student ownership: paper, 60¢; cloth, 80¢ 


GUIDEPOSTS TO GOOD ENGLISH WHAT'S THE GOOD WORD? t 
By Merrill L. Howe. Encourages learning grammar By Maxwell Nurnberg. School edition of the best- r 
by logical thinking rather than by rote memoriza- selling guide to better English, presented in bril- 
tion. Abundant exercise materials. Stimulating liant, informal conversational comment. Many ¢ 
cartoon illustrations. Paper, 70¢; cloth, 90¢ exercises. Paper 70¢; cloth, 90¢ r 
APPROVAL COPIES ON REQUEST 
OXFORD BOOK COMPANY @ 222 Fourth Avenue @ New York 3 t 
F 
CULTURAL 
ee — of the PROSE AND 
« POETRY series offer a THE EMERALD BOOK 
substantial program for GRADE 3 OR 4 
TEACHERS’ MANUALS the development fee 
ot :' for cultural growth at © THE SUNSHINE BOOK 
IVITY BOOKS this level. Refreshin GRADE 4 
beguiling selections \ 
tivate taste and discrimi- 


THE BLUE SKY BOOK 
THE FIRELIGHT BOOK 


Stories and poems 
literary excellence — ting to 
moral and spiritual values — ideal 
reading for today's children. 


ART APPRECIATION ation in reading. 


two or printing 

aioe add to reader interest. 
Basically American, 


child to a conscious- 
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HIS book by the distinguished British archaeologist and orientalist, is one of 

the most important works of real scholarship published in this century. His- 
torians and literary scholars, as well as others interested in the story of human prog- 
ress, will find this work of great value. Dr. Marcus N. Tod, the eminent Greek 
epigraphist of Oxford University, writes that the author’s “learning and scope fill 
me with amazement.” 


The main text is divided into two parts, the first of which deals with non-alpha- 
betic systems of writing over the whole world. The second part deals with the al- 
phabets that have been or still are in use all over the world. 


CONTENTS 
First Part Second Part 


NON-ALPHABETIC SYSTEMS OF WRITING ALPHABETIC SCRIPTS 


I. Origin of Alphabet 
II. South-Semitic Alphabets 
III. Canaanite Branch 
IV. Aramaic Branch (incl. Arabic) 


V. Non-Semitic Offshoots of the Aramaic 
Branch 


VI. Indian Branch (incl. Saurashtran) 
VII. Further-Indian Branch (incl. Korean 


I. Cuneiform Writing 
II. Hieroglyphic Writing 
III. Cretan Scripts 
IV. Indus Valley Civilization and Its Unde- 
ciphered Script 
V. The Hittites and Their Scripts 
VI. Chinese Language and Writing 


VII. Ancient Central America and Mexico, Alphabet and the Woleai Script) 
and Their Scripts VIII. Greek Alphabet and Its Offshoot 
VIII. Mysterious Script of Easter Island IX. Etruscan and Italic Alphabets (incl. 
IX. Other Ideographic Scripts Runes and Oghams) 
X. Syllabic Systems of Writing X. Latin Alphabet (incl. the English 
XI. Quasi-Alphabetic Scripts Script) 
1,000 Illustrations 600 Pages $12.00 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 E. 40th St., Dept. 129, New York 16, N.Y. LIMITED EDITION 
Please send me..........copies of THE ALPHABET, at $12.00 
ORDER NOW! 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


ANNOUNCING 


the 


38th ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
at 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
on 


NOVEMBER 25, 26, 27, 1948 


Convention Headquarters: 


THE STEVENS HOTEL 


NOTE: Room reservations should be made early by writing directly to the Stevens Hotel. 
Since preference will be given to Council members, mention the fact that you are a member 
of the NCTE when you write for a reservation. You are also requested to carry your NCTE 
membership card when you arrive at the Convention to claim your reservation. Single rooms 
are few in number. Plan to share a room with a friend. 


For teachers of composition 


FRESHMAN WRITING 
Ollie Depew 


Assistant Professor of English, Southern Oregon 
College of Education 


ERE is a highly usable guide to better freshman writing, 

written by a teacher who knows the essentials of good 
writing and how to stimulate students to make them write their 
best. 


@lItisa book for college freshman and students of English 
composition who invariably feel they have ‘‘nothing to write 
about.” 


@ It is an invaluable teaching tool for teachers with a broad field 
to cover and too little time to spend aiding and stimulating each 
individual student in defining and developing topics to write 
about. 


@ It lists twenty broad topics, selected because they are adapt- 
able to the average freshman’s reach. 


@ After discussing each topic there follows a brilliantly chosen 
series of selections of what outstanding writers have done with 
the same subject. 


@ There is a section dealing with punctuation, sentence-writing 
and word-grammar. 


@ A bibliography includes the world’s great books and a list of 
representative current books chosen for their readableness. 


Send now for an examination copy of this book on approval. 
Price $3.75 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


153 E. 24th St. New York 10, N.Y. 


TEACHERS SAY: 


“When grammar rules are dramatized, the 
student remembers” 


The English in Action and Junior English in Action 
texts excel in their use of clever cartoons which appeal 
to student interest and tie in with the live, stimulating 
program in English carried through in 


Tressler’s 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 


Two-book and four-book editions. Grades 9—12. 


and 


Tressler and Shelmadine’s 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION 
Three books. Grades 7-9. 


Teachers Manuals, Practice Books, and Answer Books 
accompany both series. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San{Francisco Dallas London 
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